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News of the Week 


TIXYHE New Year gives us a more promising 

foundation for industrial peace than we have 
had for a long time. Other foundations have proved 
faulty and one after the other have been removed. The 
urgent need for collaboration between Capital and 
Labour has been so emphatically proved during the 
past year to the satisfaction of every reasonable man, 
whatever his politics, that no disagreement on that 
subject remains. Only the method and the details 
have to be provided and for these good will and the 
intellectual ability to solve a not insoluble problem 
are alone necessary. The Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation has published a report 
on “Thirty Years of Industrial Conciliation” which 
many people have interpreted as a deliberate counterblast 
to the invitation issued by Sir Alfred Mond, Sir Josiah 
Stamp and others to the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. The point of the report is that individual 
trades can compose their quarrels, as the engineering 
trades have done, but that no outsider can do it for 
them, 

* # * * 

Surely this is no contradiction of what most of Sir 
Alfred Mond’s colleagues in the new movement them- 
selves believe. Sir Josiah Stamp, for instance, has 
always insisted that what the engincering employers 
suggest is the right way. No doubt he was unwilling 
to take the responsibility of dissociating himself from 


Sir Alfred Mond’s idea of a general discussion, and if 
the forthcoming Conference with the Trades Union 
Congress deals only with main principles it will not 
diminish the force of the right method, but will indicate 
it and then entrench it more powerfully. We have 
written on this interesting and important subject in our 
first leading article. Whether the engineering employers 
intended or not to torpedo the Conference their report 
is a very valuable document in itself; it shows that 
happy industrial relations—almost perfect according to 
the authors of the pamphlet—may be obtained inside 
an industry while political intervention is studiously 
avoided. The defect of the report is that though it 
States a strong case from the employers’ point of view 
for banning politics, it does not take into sufficient 
account what the trade unionists think. If trade 
unionists are intent upon expressing themselves in 
political terms they must be met to whatever 
degree may be necessary or all discussion will become 
impossible. 
* + as a 

Parliament was prorogued on Thursday, December 
22nd. Those members of the House of Lords who had 
tried to amend the Landlord and Tenant Bill so that 
premises covered by the Rent Restrictions Act should 
be excluded objected very strongly to the disappearance 
of their clause. They did not resent the refusal of the 
Commons, as such, so much as the fact that the Bill 
had been rushed through in a hurry at the fag-end of 
the Session, and they had thus no opportunity to argue 
their case to a proper conclusion. Both the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Salisbury plainly thought that the 
resentful Peers deserved sympathy. But this is an 
old cause of complaint--the hounding of the Upper 
House at the last moment. When the Bill was returned 
to the House of Commons without the proposed clause 
it was accepted without much further comment. 

* % x * 

The King’s Speech was notable for two references. 
The first was to the steady growth and influence of the 
League of Nations. It was declared that the Government 
would “ continue to base their policy cn loyal co-operation 
with the League.” The other reference was to the 
failure of the Naval Conference at Geneva. “ In spite 
of this temporary failure My Government have no inten- 
tion of embarking upon an increase in their naval building 
programme.” 

* ** * “ 

The New Year brings several new Acts into force. 
Chief of these is the last part of the Widows, Orphans and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act passed in 1925. This 
Act gives every insured person a “ right” to claim an 
old age pension at the age of sixty-five. The Times has 
estimated that 450,000 persons will be entitled to draw 
the weekly pension of 10s. from Thursday, January 5th. 
The pension of 10s, a week will also be paid to the wife of 
an insured man if she is over sixty-five. In such cases 
the addition of a pound a week to the income of the 
family ought to ease unemployment by enabling some of 


the older men to withdraw from industry. 
£11272 
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The Archbishops and Bishops—apart, of course, from 
the four dissentients from the Prayer Book Measure—have 
kept a united front in face of the defeat in the House of 
Commons. After a discussion at Lambeth lasting two 
days a very wise and temperate statement was issued. 
The substance of it was that no just measure of the sig- 
nificanee of the defeat could be taken in haste, and that 
the Bishops had therefore adjourned till January 11th. 
It is suggested that a policy in regard to the Prayer Book 
Measure should then be framed and that it should be 
submitted to the Church Assembly and to the Convoca- 
tions in February. The statement, however, contained 
a great deal that was much more helpful than a mere 
notice of postponement. It was really a message of 
counsel and encouragement to the Church. 

* * * * 

The Archbishops, who jointly sign the statement, point 
out that though it was within the right of the House of 
Commons to reject the Measure mere acquiescence in that 
decision would be inconsistent with the responsibilities 
of the Church as a spiritual society. “ The Bishops fully 
recognize that there are circumstances in which it would 
be their duty to take action in accordance with the 
Church’s inherent spiritual authority. We realize this 
duty and are ready, if need be, to fulfil it. But we believe 
that the recent decision of the House of Commons was 
influenced by cértain avoidable misunderstandings, and 
we cannot therefore take the responsibility of accepting 
as final the vote of December 15th.” This leads up to 
the general announcement that the House of Bishops are 
resolved to ask the Church Assembly to make such 
changes “and such changes only” as may tend to 
remove misapprehensions and then to submit the Measure 
again to Parliament. 

* * * * 

At the end of last week a strange rumour was current 
that the Bishops had made a bargain with the Evangelicals 
led by Sir William Joynson-Hicks. Possibly the chief 
reason for this belief was that the debate in the House 
of Commons did disclose a stricter Protestantism than 
had generally been thought to exist, and no doubt those 
members of Parliament who declared that before opposing 
the Measure they had satisfied themselves of the general 
feeling in the country acted with conviction. However 
this may be, there was not a word of truth in the sugges- 
tion that the Bishops, finding that the Anglo-Catholics 
were less strong than they had thought, now deemed 
it advisable to parley privately with the Evangclicals, 

* * * « 


We notice some criticism of what we said last week 
about Parliament allowing the Established Church of 
Scotland to manage its own affairs. But there is no 
real cause of dispute in this matter. We said that 
though the Established Church of Scotland must come 
to Parliament for various sanctions Parliament never 
interferes with that Church. The very fact that the 
Established Church of Scotland must apply to Parliament, 
of course, implies the permanent possibility of inter- 
ference, but we think it is fair to say that it has become 
an established practice with Parliament not to interfere. 
Unless we are mistaken Parliament has not overriden 
the Scottish Church for nearly eighty years. 

* * * * 

Last week the Italian Government made the unexpected 
but weleome announcement of the return of Italy to 
the gold standard. The lira is now stabilized at 92-46 
lire to the pound sterling. France is the only Great 
Power which has not returned to the gold standard. 
Signor Mussolini has kept financial orthodoxy steadily 
in view, and he has reached his objective much sooner 


than was thought possible two or three years ago. The 
problem which Fascist Italy faced from the beginning 
was a very curious one. No Government was more 
intent upon rapid industrial expansion, but this expansion 
obviously could not be achicved without large credits. 
The credits inevitably inflated the currency—the very 
thing which Signor Mussolini wished to avoid. While 
the inflation was in progress Italy, as always happens 
in such circumstances, had all the outward signs of 
prosperity. There was virtually no unemployment. 
Signor Mussolini, however, understood perfectly well 
the nature of the chasm which lay at the foot of that 
slippery slope. 
* * * * 

While working for his desiderated industrial expansion 
he never forgot the necessity of deflation as opportunity 
might serve. Towards the end of last year he opened 
his campaign by the familiar means of limiting credit 
and consolidating the floating debt. The lira, though 
it cannot even now look the dollar in the face, rapidiv 
recovered. Confidence in Italian good sense and good 
faith attracted capital and that also helped. Perhaps 
the cure was too quick and painful. Thousands of 
workers were thrown out of employment, but now the 
patient is not only out of danger but convalescent. 
All foreign countries which have money to lend know 
now that the Italian currency is no longer at the disposal 
of political caprice, but depends upon a standard which 
resides, like any other fact of Nature, above the possi- 


bilities of human tampering. 
* * * * 


Dr. Wu, the Foreign Minister of the Nanking 
Nationalist Government, has been prompt to send a 
reply to M. Tchitcherin’s disavowal of Soviet agitation 
in China. Dr. Wu says that the connivance of the Soviet 
Consulates has been placed beyond doubt by the dis- 
covery of documents. Documents seized at the Canton 
Consulate, for example, provided for “ disarmament of 
the gentry classes”—we quote from the Shanghai 
correspondent of the Times—“‘ in accordance with the 
programme of the agrarian revolution.” On the other 
hand, the “ poorer class of peasants * were to be armed. 
Dr. Wu goes on to say that the past friendship of 
Nationalists towards the Soviet was due to the belief 
that the Russians were sincere in their sympathy with 
the Chinese Nationalist Movement. Subsequent events 
unfortunately proved that what the Sovict had really 
tried to do was “ to denationalize the Nationalist move- 
ment.” Evidently the Soviet wanted China as a mere 
appanage of its system. 

* * * * 

Rumour is again busy with the possibility of a truce 
between North and South. The whole object of the 
Soviet was to create Communists and lead them against 
old-fashioned persons like Chang Tso-lin, but the result is 
that China, in spite of the existence of various rival 
Nationalist Governments, is at last furnished with 
one opinion that is common from end to end of 
China. If Chiang Kai-shek is reappointed military 
leader of the Nanking Nationalists the work of general 
reunion may be carried a stage further, but the Peking 
correspondent of the Times thinks that Feng Yu-hsiang 
(the Christian General) and Yen Hsi-shen (the “ model ” 
Tuchun of Shansi) desire Chiang’s restoration simply 
in order that they may be strengthened against their 
detested enemy Chang Tso-lin. Meanwhile reports come 
of a ghastly series of executions by the “ Reds” in 
Canton and elsewhere. H.M.S. ‘Seraph’ succeeded 
in rescuing some missionaries who were on the point of 
being tortured and killed at Swabuc, a seaport eighty 
miles north of Hong-kong, 
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The death is announced at the age of sixty-one of M. 
Sazonoff, round whosc name clustered most of the accusa- 
tions about Russia’s part in bringing about the Great 
War. In this, M. Sazonoff has been greatly maligned, 
Certainly it was he who advised the Tsar to mobi- 


lize, but he did not do so till he was convinced 
that the German mobilization had gone so far that 


Russia would be caught at a terrible disadvantage 
if the peace negotiations should break down. We 


call to mind an American estimate of the situation 
at the time. “Germany says to Russia, ‘ Quit 
mobilizing or there will be war.’ Russia says to 


Germany, ‘ Quit beating that little boy or I can’t quit 
mobilizing.’ Germany says, ‘I won’t quit.” Sazonoff 
was liberal enough to want to govern with the constant 
help of the Duma. It was because he was too liberal 
for the Tsar that he was dismissed at the end of 1915. 
He would have come to London as Ambassador in 1917 
if the Bolshevist revolution had not upset this plan. 
He was already well known here and was greatly respected. 


* * xs a 


We regret to record the death of Sir Mackenzie 
Chalmers, who was eighty years old. His expertness in 
drafting Bills through which it would be impossible to 
drive a coach and four gave him a great reputation 
among those who understood such things, but it was 
not till he became Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office that his most characteristic work began. 
Ilis_ shrewdness, expressed with a witty  terseness, 
will long remain a memory at the Home Office. He 
assumed an outward insensitiveness which, as all his 
friends knew, was wholly foreign to his fundamental 
kindliness. He was the most companionable of men. 
After his retirement from the Home Office in 1908 he 
served upon innumerable Commissions and Committees. 
Ilis legal books, Bills of Exchange and Sale of Goods, 
will not soon be superseded. 


* a * * 


The announcement that Lord Burnham has sold the 
Daily Telegraph to a combination represented by Sir 
William Berry, Mr. Gomer Berry and Sir Edward Iliffe, 
has excited nearly as much interest as such memorable 
journalistic events as the sale of the Times and the 
creation of the halfpenny Press. It is understood that 
the new owners will hold to the gencral policy of the 
Daily Telegraph, and they could hardly do better, for 
under Lord Burnham the paper has been progressive 
but reasonable and in every way honourable and of 
good repute. The Daily Telegraph was started by 


Lord Burnham's grandfather in 1855, in a period when, 


as luck would have it, there were about to be many 
opportunities for enterprising Special Correspondents. 
The Crimean War was ending, but the Indian Mutiny 
was yet to be, and after that there was the whole suc- 
cession of Bismarck’s wars which made the Daily 
Telegraph's correspondents as famous as any in the 


world, 
* * * * 


Matthew Arnold in Friendship’s Garland chaffed the 
“ young lions ” of the Daily Telegraph, and parts of the 
paper a generation ago were written with a verbal 
inflation which gave an unnecessary point to the 
criticism that there was a difference between journalism 
and ordinary educated writing. The fashion passed. 
The Daily Telegraph has never been better than under 
the present Lord Burnham. The wonder is that he 
has been able to control the paper while conducting an 
immeasurable amount of public work. He may be assured 
that he takes with him the good wishes of all his colleagues, 


intimate or remote. Readers wit! now watch anxiously, 
yet hopefully, to see whether a paper that is transferred 
to a “ syndicate ” can retain those virtues of personality 
or character which in the past have generally been the 
peculiar possession of privately owned papers. 

* + * 

The International Commission which was appointed 
to inquire into the archaeological “ discoveries” at 
Glozel, near Viehy, has published its report. Those 
who had read the intelligent forecasts in the British 
Press were prepared for what it says. It condemns 
nobody in the sense that it accuses nobody of bad faith, 
but it states frankly that the all too wonderful mass of 
alphabetiform tablets and drawings of reindeer unearthed 
in a farmer’s field at Glozel are of recent origin. They 
do not belong, as had been said by the discoverers, to 
4000-3500 B.c., and they consequently throw no light 
whatever on the writing of the population of the Auvergne 
in those days—if they did write. There has been no 
misjudgment of facts, or no hoax, comparable with this 
since the learned Dr. Bode pledged his reputation that 
a wax bust was by Leonardo da Vinci—the bust which 
on subsequent examination was found to contain an 
article of clothing belonging to the early nineteenth 
century and which was thenceforward credibly assigned 
to the Englishman, R. C. Lucas. 


M. Salomon Reinach, Director of the St. 
Museum, now repeats the part of the German expert. 
He pledges his reputation, as does also Dr. Morlet, the 
archaeologist of Vichy, that the “ are what 
they pretend to be and in the most challenging French 
manner compares the judgment of the International 
Commission with the denunciation of Galileo by the 
Inquisition. Dr. Morlet, so far from accepting the 
opinion of the Commission that the earth at Glozel 
showed signs of having been manipulated in order that 
tablets might be inserted, brings counter-accusations of 
manipulation and trickery against the Commission. All 
France watches the fight with great zest. After all, 
an expert who is ridiculed has truly got his back to the 
wall and may be depended upon to fight to the death. 

* * * * 


Germain 


disecoy eries 


The snowstorm which began on the evening of 
Christmas Day will be placed in the class of famous 
snowstorms. People even talk of 1881. The snow was 
borne on a north-easterly gale and in places where 
such things naturally happen the drifts soon became 
dangerously deep. Many towns and villages were 
completely cut off, St. Albans and Basingstoke among 
the number, and trains and motor-cars were snowed 
up. The motoring victims understand now how parti- 
cularly easy it is to be trapped in a snow drift, although 
very few probably had thought it out in advance. When 
there is deep snow on a road the track is narrow. If 
one car is blocked by a drift others come to a standstill 
behind it. It is impossible to turn round; and one 
mistake by a backing car imprisons all in front of it. 
There they all are—prisoners, unless they care to leave 
their cars and walk away. The gale lasted for four days, 
and on Tuesday the steamer service between Dover and 
Calais had to be abandoned. 
x ** ~ * 


- 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1014} ; on Wednesday week 100} ; a year ago 1003. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on Wednesday 
weck 87; a year ago 85. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 763; on Wednesday week 76; a year 
ago 74}. 
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The New Year and Industry 


NE of the most conspicuous and pleasing movements 

of the past year has been the tentative feeling after 

peace in industry. The New Year starts hopefully, for 

there have been many friendly discussions since the 

Trades Union Congress at Edinburgh declared provi- 

sionally in favour of peace, and it is quite reasonable to 

hope that by the end of the year new conditions will have 

been established by consent in many of the most im- 
portant industries. 


A Supplement on industrial relations, recently pub- 
lished by the Manchester Guardian, is a symposium by 
several leaders of Capital and Labour, and we have not 
read for a long time anything more informing or encour- 
aging. It is evident that the gap to be bridged is not 
nearly so wide as it used to be. One side or the other 
will have to bear disgrace if the bridge is not built, 
‘““The question of industrial peace,” says Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, “is in reality the question of industrial 
co-operation, mutual confidence, and enduring goodwill. 
Is that an impossible ideal? I do not believe that it 
is.” He takes in general the view which is taken by all 
the other Labour contributors to the Supplement, that 
Labour has nothing to gain by obstructing or destroying 
Capitalism. Every Socialist who is an evolutionary, and 
not a revolutionary, agrees with this, for he sees that when 
the time comes—if it ever does—for a Labour Govern- 
ment to turn Britain into a Socialist State, the thing may 
be done if industry is a going concern, but cannot possibly 
be done if it is a heap of ruins. From the Socialist’s point 
of view, again, the present tendency towards amalgama- 
tion and “ rationalization ”-—as the new phrase is—is all 
to the good ; large unified concerns will be more ripe for 
his handling than small, scattered and discordant entities. 
The general willingness of Labour, however, need not be 
doubted. The only doubt is about the satisfaction of 
certain immediate claims which are the condition of 
collaboration. Mr. MacDonald very truly says that the 
schoolmaster has produced a new type of workman who 
looks upon a broader social landscape, is less docile, and 
has a new scale of values. He is a man “ to be negotiated 
with, not to be ordered about.” 


Sir Josiah Stamp approaches relations through a study 
of prices. He points out, to begin with, that since 
December, 1924, the wholesale price index has fallen by 
nearly 20 per cent., and that in the same period the cost 
of living index has fallen by 18 per cent. In three years, 
therefore, there has been an all-round rise in real wages 
of 18 per cent. ‘“‘ After all the vicissitudes in price levels 
before the War,”’ he says, “* there has not in modern times 
been a change of this magnitude in so short a period.” 
He adds, however, that. gold relatively to goods as a whole 
has decreased more than is consistent with a stable 
standard on which equitable contracts with organized 
Labour can be made. He sees that the. United States has 
been through the same danger but has escaped it. She 
has been exceedingly prosperous while price levels have 
_been falling so rapidly that the ordinary economist would 
have said that prosperity was impossible. Another 
seemingly impossible feat which the United States has 
performed was to divide the goods market from the stock 
market and to have a substantial inflation in the stock 
market while there was deflation in the goods market. He 
attributes these fortunate phenomena to definite causes 
~-the psychology of the worker who has mastered the 
secrets of output, increased purchasing power and pro- 
ductivity due to Prohibition, the extraordinary spread 


of purchase by instalment, and the reduction of 
taxation. 

So far British trade has been recovering in spite of the 
falling price level, and Sir Josiah therefore regards the 
future as full of promise, but he is careful to put in a 
caveat—* I pray for the sake of trade revival and for 
industrial relations that there may be a check to the price 
fall!” All this means that an economic fact may rise 
like a spectre between Capital and Labour, but that if it 
does not the two sides will almost certainly work together 
as friends. ‘“ We are learning,”’ says Sir Josiah, “‘ to play 
the game together, to understand each other, and to join 
in drawing up the best rules.” As for the methods of 
drawing up the rules he is against general conferences 
and prefers negotiations in individual industries. All 
conferences which cover many trades, he explains, tend 
to agree upon a Highest Common Factor ; in other words, 
a vague generality. When such a generality is presented 
to the workers in their particular industries they at once 
have their own reservations to make. The generality is 
further whittled down. In brief, Sir Josiah believes in 
working from the bottom upwards and not from the top 
downwards. 

There is an apparent contradiction between this and 
the argument of Mr. W. M. Citrine, the General Secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress, who desires a general body 
for negotiations. He suggests that the National Federa- 
tion of Employers’ Organizations should periodically 
meet the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 
He would have councils, of course, for the individual 
industries, but he would have a National Industrial 
Council presiding over all. The apparent contradiction 
disappears if we may suppose that Sir Josiah Stamp 
would not object to a presiding council as a culmination, 
though he evidently thinks that it would be of no use or 
importance at present. 

Sir Alfred Mond restates his scheme, which has already 
been published in the Spectator. Our readers will re- 
member how he provides in his own works for personal 
contact, improved status, increased security, participation 
in profits, and information about the progress of business. 
Mr. Citrine probably has Sir Alfred Mond’s improvements 
in mind when he raises an objection to “ profit-sharing 
and employee-sharing schemes on an_ individualistic 
basis.””» He remarks, however, that such schemes might 
be placed on another basis ; there might be a collectivist 
basis with the trade unions acting as stewards and 
trustees. 

Mr. Citrine says that the degrec of opposition in the 
trade unions to new processes, labour-saving machinery, 
and changes in workshop practices has been greatly 
exaggerated. As almost everything depends upon the 
possibility of agreement about trade-union practices, 
what Mr. Citrine says on this subject is very important. 
We will give his actual words :—-- 

“In general terms I am convinced that the co-operation of the 
trade unions can be secured for the realization of a maximum of 
efficieney in the employment of labour, the reduction of costs of 
production and the elimination of waste in all branches of production 
and distribution, provided that adequate guarantees are given 
to ensure security of employment and an equitable share in the 
gains resulting from increased productivity and economies achieved 
as the process of ‘rationalization’ goes on... . Inevitably, 
consideration must be given to the allegation that production is 
restricted by ‘ca’ canny’ methods, demarcation, and trade union 
rules and customs. It is a reciprocal responsibility which the 
trade unions will not be afraid to face when their place and functions 
in the sphere cf industrial administration have been properly 
defined.” 
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Our Waterlogged Land 


T is not generally known how much agricultural land 
in England and Wales cannot be cultivated, or drops 
far below its proper level of fertility, because it is insufli- 
ciently drained. The Ministry of Agriculture has stated 
that there are 1,735,000 acres of such land and that more 
than two-thirds of it are subject to actual flooding. 
If a Belgian, Dutch, or Danish farmer who had never visited 
England before were shown this land he would hardly 
believe his eyes. A Dutchman, for example, who by 
patience and intense labour has turned a sandy waste into 
a profitable bulb farm is astounded by the discovery that 
in England farm land can be hired very cheaply and that 
hundreds of thousands of acres which could be reclaimed 
by engineering scicnce remain derelict because it is not 
worth while to pay for the reclamation. 

The English farmer has many sorrows and grievances, 
but no foreigner would admit that high rent is one of them. 
A typical Dutchman who came to live in this country 
would hardly be able to keep his hands off alluvial land 
which is now used for no purpose because the water has 
never been drained or pumped away. There is a saying 
that the best manure for a field is a high rent. The small 
farmer of the Continent demonstrates the sense of that 
saying ; he makes his land fertile because he is compelled 
to do so by the necessity of paying his way. Manure by 
derivation, after all, means hand-labour. 

It would probably be quite uneconomic to drain by 
expensive works some of the permanently waterlogged 
lands in England, but there remains the problem of the 
lands which are being farmed and yet are injured in vary- 
ing degrees by insufficient draining or by flooding. On 
this subject the Royal Commission presided over by Lord 
Bledisloe has just issued a valuable and extremely interest- 
ing Report. There are no fewer than 365 independent 
authorities in England and Wales responsible for arterial 
drainage—one for every day in the year! Some of these 
authorities are zealous and well informed, others are 
ignorant and idle. But even if they were all models of 
intelligence and energy, think what such a multiplicity 
of control must mean. When Bastiat, the economist, 
wrote his description of how two men at opposite ends of a 
desert island were brought by their necessities into 
economic relations and discovered that simple barter must 
give place to a currency and so forth, he did not introduce 
the complication of a river running across the island. 
Although the recognition that a river belongs equally to all 
through whose territory it runs is exacted of peoples who 
call themselves civilized, the administrative problems of 
running water which Nature has imposed upon us have 
never been fully solved. Here we live at the centre of 
civilization and yet there are 365 administrative authori- 
ties in our small island, excluding Scotland. River- 
planning or watershed-planning is almost worse than 
town-planning. Many of the 365 authorities are at war 
with one another trying to control the water that falls 
from the watersheds to the sea. The people near the 
source of a drainage area cannot see why they should pay, 
even indirectly, for drainage schemes which benefit people 
living in the middle of the area, and still less for those who 
live at the furthest end. Yet the problem affects them all. 
If the people near the source neglect their works they 
may ruin the people lower down. Still more difficult is 
it for people to understand that their lands may be ruined 
by the silting up of a channel in an estuary which they 
may have never seen. 

The Commission recommend that the whole law govern- 
ing land drainage should be amended and consolidated. 


They say that there can be no remedy for the present 
confusion short of setting up a central authority in each 
vatchment area. As regards the rule of “ benefit,’ the 
Commissioners say that under the existing law rates 
cannot be charged on any person who does not “ benefit ” 
from, or escape danger by, the drainage works for which 
the rates are levied. 
large extension of the rating areas. 
in each catchment area is, in brief, the concern of every 
The Commissioners 


The only cure in their opinion is a 
The moving water 


land-holder who lives in that area. 
provide that where a catchment area authority is un- 
necessary the County Council or County Borough Council 
shall act in the place of such authority. If the schemes 
of various catchment should conflict there 
would be an appeal to the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


areas 


The Commissioners are quite aware of the risk that 
enthusiastic central upon 
schemes which would cripple, instead of helping, the 
farmers. They therefore suggest that no schemes should 
be undertaken where the cost of drainage would exceed 
the consequential increase in the value of land. They 
point out that in many Continental countries it is accepted 
as an axiom that if land lies waterlogged and cold and 
germination therefore fails or growth is delayed, a national 
asset is being wasted. The States contribute to the rates. 
Even if the principle of State contributions for ordinary 
farm land were not accepted here, there would still be a 
case for aState contribution towards the effective clearance 
of detritus and seaborne silt at the mouths of estuaries 
and the larger rivers and towards the preservation of sea- 
walls. | Unless the channels in estuaries are kept clear 
the inland waters cannot freely escape. 


authorities might embark 


In spite of the notorious agricultural depression it is 
just conceivable that we are at the threshold of a new era 
of prosperity resulting from new methods. Experiments 
are being widely tried in intensive grass-farming. The 
method is never to allow the grass to grow higher than 
three inches, since the proteins almost exclusively reside 
in the lower part of the stem, and to treat it liberally with 
fertilizers. Farmers of great experience have been 
amazed at finding that they are able to fatten their 
rattle with a very small amount of cake if they arrange a 
regular rotation of grazing and of letting the fertilized 
grass grow again for about thirty days. The natural 
inclination of the British farmer is towards grass-farming ; 
he dreads the risks of grain-growing. What a solution it 
would be of our agricultural ills if it proved that grass- 
farming brought wealth instead of being a way of just 
rubbing along and avoiding disaster, and if it employed 
as many hands on the land as are usually employed in 
arable farming! It is much too soon to be optimistic, 
but men who know what they are talking about are 
dreaming dreams. One thing is certain, however— 
intensive grass-farming will not be possible on water- 
logged land. 
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The Kensington Housing Trust 


* JT THOUGHT it was the Borough Council making my 

home so decent, and being so generous about it!” 
This was the view expressed by one of the tenants of a 
house that has just been made fit for healthy habitation by 
the Kensington Housing Trust, Ltd. 

This body was registered as a Public Utility Society 
last June in order to give practical effect to the aims of 
the Kensington Housing Association, especially in pro- 
viding new dwellings at low rents, and mitigating over- 
crowding by skilled management. According to the 
census, there are 366 persons per residential acre in one 
ward in North Kensington as compared with 67 in the 
Holland Ward of South Kensington. In 15 houses 
recently surveyed by the Association there were found to 
be 105 tenants, representing a population of 370, of which 
142 were children under 14 years of age. We all know 
the results of such conditions—too grim at times to be 
published. 

The Trust, of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh is 
Chairman, is fighting these evils. They have taken over 
on a twenty-one years’ lease from the Great Western 
Railway, twenty-four tenement houses that were origin- 
ally built for occupation cach by one family, and are 
now occupied by three or more families. One house has 
been derelict for twenty years, and is now held at a 
peppercorn rent. It has been entirely reconstructed into 
two maisonettes in the last three months, and these are 
now occupied by two families who were making the best 
of two rooms near by. One family consists of father, 
mother, a grown-up son and daughter, and a small son. 
The other family consists of father, mother, four sons, 
aged 22,17, 9 and 7, and two daughters aged 20 and 14. 
Imagine the joy of the two mothers to see their children 
living under decent conditions. 

Other houses in Wornington Road, dirty, verminous, 
and damp, are being put into a state of repair. Even 
from the outside the newly pointed walls and green doors 
mark the change, while inside new windows and _ bor- 
rowed lights have let in sunshine and air. There are being 
installed in each house a bathroom, an additional sink 
on the first landing, and better lavatory accommodation. 
The tenants are delighted with the improvements. After 
being accustomed to landlords who refused to do any- 
thing, it surprises them to find that the woman manager, 
trained on the Octavia Hill system, who calls each week 
for the rent, is so ready to deal with any defects that need 
remedying. One housewife declared that now she had 
got clean rooms she was at last going to have a nice home, 
and intended to buy some new furniture. The tenants 
of those houses that have not yet been reconditioned are 
asking anxiously when their turn will come. It should be 
noted that all the present tenants are being retained, and 
the rents charged average 4s. 6d. per front room, and 
8s. 6d. for a back room per week. 

Other operations that the Trust has in hand include the 
crection of two flats on a vacant site at Threshers’ Place 
in Notting Dale, given by Mrs. Ernest Schuster. One is 
already occupied by a man, his wife, and seven children. 
_ Each flat is compact, consisting of a living room, three 
bedrooms, scullery, bathroom and lavatory, and is let at 
16s. per week. 

The third scheme is at Mary Place, bounded on two 
sides by Avondale Park, an ideal site for a block of tenc- 
ment flats. At present there are fourteen cottages, some 
of which are in an extremely dilapidated and insanitary 
condition. It is proposed to demolish these and erect 
a four-storey block containing about forty flats. This 
building will be erected in sections, so as to find alterna- 


tive accommodation for the people living in the cottages 
before their present homes are pulled down. It is hoped 
to start building early in the New Year. 

These three different schemes have all been started 
within the last six months. It is, however, important to 
recognize that there are special reasons in North Ken- 
sington for the success that has already been attained. 

First and foremost the Trust has been exceedingly for- 
tunate to have the whole-hearted help in an honorary 
capacity of Mr. H. Robinson, who retired three years ago 
from his work as one of the leading architects and civil 
engineers in the Straits Settlements. He is giving 
generously of his time and technical experience. 

Secondly, the Trust are in possession of property in- 
habited by a good class of tenants who are proving ready 
to co-operate, in spite of temporary inconvenience, in the 
reconditioning. The property, too, at Wornington Road 
is in fair structural condition, and therefore the money 
expended on repairs will not be wasted as may be the 
case in some schemes elsewhere. 

Thirdly, the capital received up to date is largely 
derived from free gifts. Since the prospectus was issued 
£2,086 lls. 6d. has been received in donations ; £627 in 
shares at nominal dividends ; £1,385 in 2} per cent. Loan 
Stock, and £620 at 4 per cent. This generosity in pro- 
viding capital at a low rate of interest means low rents, 
for on a £600 house or flat, every 1 per cent. off the rate 
of interest paid enables a reduction in the rent to be made 
of 2s. 4d. per week. 

The Trust is now appealing for a further £20,000, and 
full details are available on the prospectus, which may be 
obtained from the Secretary at 138 Portobello Road, 
London, W. 11. 

A fourth advantage enjoyed by the Trust is that in 
Kensington there are several women managers trained on 
the Octavia Hill system. It has therefore been com- 
paratively simple to arrange for skilled management, 
without incurring any undue expense. The lady who 
collects the rents is paid at the rate of 6 per cent. 
commission. 

These practical points are given, for there is a danger 
in some other districts that the zeal of local housing 
reformers may lead them to overlook the necessity of 
obtaining capital as gifts or at as low rate of interest as 
possible ; of securing trained managers; and above all, oi? 
relying at every step upon sound technical and pro- 
fessional advice. Without these essentials the generosity 
of sympathizers may easily be thrown away. Under 
existing conditions, the Kensington Housing Trust is 
setting an inspiring example which certainly should be 
followed in other parts of Great Britain. 

B. S. TowNroe. 


The “Children’s Court” 


_ “Children’s Courts” of London, with their 

woman Justice assisting the magistrate and their 
women probation officers, are very interesting places 
indeed. But, because the terms of their constitution 
ensure them a privacy of working which possibly doubles 
their usefulness, the general public knows relatively 
little of their activities, or of that amazing system of 
‘probation of offenders ” which---in London at any rate-— 
rclies entirely upon highly trained women for its regular 
officers. 

Only a century ago a boy of fourteen was “ hanged by 
the neck” for thieving seven shillings worth of goods. 
In 1832 a boy of nine received the same sentence 
for stealing two-penn’o’th of paint! Within memory 
a child of five and a haif “did fourteen days’ hard” 
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for a similar offence ; while, just before the War, a small 
child, charged with a similar offence, awaited his trial 
in the cells and probably went to gaol. Not long ago we 
loaded our child convicts with chains and made them 
work under the guard of warders with loaded rifles. 
To-day, the Juvenile Courts attend with greater under- 
standing and efficiency to the 30,000 child ‘‘ delinquents” 
who appear yearly before them. 

The ‘“ Juvenile Crime ” map of London (prepared by 
Dr. Cyril Burt) shows the worst districts to be Shoreditch, 
North Southwark, South-East St. Pancras, Holborn, 
and Finsbury. 

The various Juvenile Courts may differ slightly in 
their interpretation of the Act that created them, but 
they all have that sane atmosphere of “a committee 
of experts engaged in the prevention of crime.” They 
deal with the “naughty ” and the unfortunate young 
people of their district under 16; the child who commits 
au murder is the only one they do not handle. The court 
is held in a room that is not the police court, and the 
children are carefully guarded from any contact with 
adult police court affairs. Even the constables in the 
children’s courts are in mufti. We may suppose there is 
a case of petty larceny—the most ordinary charge— 
* pinching ” apples from a fruit shop. The small delin- 
quent, aged thirteen, and duly awestruck, is led in and 
placed beside the magistrate and his two supporting 
justices. Quietly, almost intimately, he is questioned ; 
very often he admits his “‘ crime” quite readily. The 
witnesses are heard, the tearful mother also; the school 
report is read, and the “ probation lady ” hands in her 
written report. The magistrate finds out the lad “ wants 
to be an engineer,” and so he talks to him. 

“It’s silly and cowardly to steal. You don’t want to 
be a young thief; you’ve got a good home, so I’m going 
to give you a chance. You are ‘on probation’ to Miss 
P——,, to go to sec her efery Saturday. She is going to 
help you and she’ll sce your mother and hear about you. 
You'd better join the Scouts, they want strong lads 
like you. I shall know everything about you, too—remember 
that. No more chances, Jack! But you are going to make 
good. You stick to it, and you'll be able to take up 
enginecring.” 

But though petty larceny accounts for one-third of 
the total, there are many other sorts of cases. 

Ted, aged 11, is charged by an immense and stalwart 
father, with being “beyond control.” Here the 
*‘informal” atmosphere of the court is its greatest 
asset, for there are few parents who would not jib at the 
idea of dragging their child through an ordinary police 
court. 

Ted is sulky and not a little apprehensive. Nine in 
two basement rooms; father on the dole; eldest brother 
“doing time”; second brother “not quite right ” ; 
mother kindly but feckless. Ted wandered from home day 
and night, and played truant from school for weeks on 
end. Already “‘ on probation,” circumstances have beaten 
him. While he lives where he does it is hopeless, so the 
Law is again sect in motion on his behalf. He stands 
there twirling his ragged cap and sniffing. 

“Ted,” says the Magistrate, “ what are you going to 
be when you grow up?” 

Quick comes the answer: “ Sailor, sir!” 

** Always wanted to be a sailor—— ”’ 
doubtfully. 

The magistrate holds a consultation; there are 
questions, inquiries, formalities, and then the thing is 
settled. Ted will go to one of the nautical schools that 
cater for boys of his calibre. Mum and Dad can see him, 
and there, in his smart nautical uniform, he will forget 
truancy, overcrowding, and fecklessness, and, in a few 


“ 


agrees his father, 


years, will return to the world an immensely efficient and 
happy young citizen. It is better than prison. 

There are different—and sadder—cases. For, by law, 
any child under fourteen, found in the company of 
thieves or prostitutes, or whose parents are of the same 
class, and who, therefore, is likely to lead a life of vice 
or crime, may be sent to an industrial school till he or 
she is sixteen, and will be under the benevolent super- 
vision of this school till eighteen years of age. 


Mrs. X—— is leading a grossly irregular life in 
Limehouse, and has a small daughter whom she employs 


The 
mother attends the court, sullenly enough; and her life 
is reflected in the prematurely aged expression on the 


as a go-between between herself and her “ clients.” 


face of Lily, aged nine. The child is lodged in a remand 
home, pending the completion of inquiries, and finally 
is sent to an excellent industrial school, where she will 
have every chance to develop in whatever direction her 
abilities may lie. 

The “ probation ladies’ are doing the pioneering in 
the slums, and the magistrate at Old Street, Mr. Clarke 
Hall, gives special time to visiting his probation oflicers 
in their little offices—those of the Law in 
a wilderness. The “ probation lady” gets a reputation 
for infallibility. After Tommy has visited her, then comes 
Sis to see the lady; then Mum, to ask advice about 
Jim, who is so trying lately. 

One day this magistrate 
*‘ outpost ’? when in strode “* Mum,” bringing with her a 
rather sheepish Dad. He had given her two fine black 
eyes, and she hoped that the omnipotent 
lady ” would talk him into a better frame of mind. To 
his immense surprise he got a severe dressing-down from 
the ‘‘ Beak ”’ himself, and has, I believe, treated Mum 
better ever since. Joan WOooLLCOMBE. 


** outposts ”’ 


Sometimes Dad comes, too. 


was visiting a_ certain 


* probation 


Chinese Scholars—Old and Young 


T is strange to realize that the reputed and powerful 
class of Literati that has ruled China for centuries 
has disappeared and that this disappearance has becn 
accomplished within the short space of twenty-seven years. 
Many of us old residents in China remember almost with 
a catch of the breath the hush of awe that fell on us when 
confronted with a number of these dignitaries in their 
official Their robes lavishly embroidered with 
gold, their gleaming necklaces of precious stones balanced 
properly on chest and back, their peacock 
feathers; all held a weird fascination for us. Their 
attire harmonized well with the solemn expression on 
their faces and the slow dignity of their movements ; 
they seemed to be indeed an embodiment of the doctrines 
to the study of which they were giving their lifetime— 
the Doctrine of the Golden Mean, the Doctrine of Rites 
or Order and the numerous maxims of the Sages. 

We have happy memories of their courteousness and 
kindness, sometimes aiso of their devoted service and 
helpfulness. It was pleasant to watch their surprised 
cagerness when they found in us a response to the wisdom 
of the Ancients, and to realize that their task of teachi 
us had become to them a labour of love. 

The lady who was in charge of “ The Door of Hope 
for the Chinese in Shanghai was taught by an old noted 
scholar. Accustomed to his interest in teaching her she 
became surprised when later, forenoon after forenoon, 
she saw him a victim of desperate drowsiness; even the 
coffee she had brought him proved ineffective in helping 
him to overcome it. Shortly after he died from the 
effects of a severe cold. Later the lady found out the 
cause of his drowsiness and also of the exposure to the 
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cold that had ended his life. He had received definite 
knowledge of a plan concocted by the enemies of the 
institution to set fire to the buildings of the “ Door of 
Hope,” and not wanting to give anxiety to the young 
women within, he had kept them in ignorance and had 
himself patrolled the street of nights to prevent the 
incendiaries from accomplishing their purpose. 

These devotees of the learning of the ancients are 
certainly missed by all classes of society, but perhaps they 
are, after all, most missed in their own family circle. The 
whole family had sacrificed more or less to give this educa- 
tion to one or two of their number: even if these did not 
attain any official position they were still of official rank 
en1 continued to be their glory and ‘pride. The Literati 
had an endless répertoire of interesting stories of valour 
and adventure wherewith to cheer and edify the family 
and make them forget the burden of the day and the 
distressing heat and cold of the seasons. In times of 
trouble and anxiety they were to them their pillars of 
strength with their ready words of comfort and advice 
from the never-exhausted well of wisdom of the Sages and 
also with their own example of fortitude of mind. 

The families in China to-day are also sacrificing to give 
education to some of their members, but how different 
is the result they reap. These students of Western 
education do not keep on happily studying according 
to the manner of their forerunners ; it is as if they thought 
that they had in four years of leisurely college study 
exhausted all learning. Their slogan is: ‘* We are now 
the Literati. We are the rulers of China.” They are a 
source of endless anxiety, even of alarm, to their families. 
They will not take their places in the family niche, they 
want to upset the traditions and remove the old land- 
marks. They have no religion, they are even without 
veneration for Confucius. Their idleness is perhaps after 
all their worst feature—they are not willing to accept 
moderate-salaried positions, and even of those there are 
few available to meet the yearly demands of the many 
thousand graduates from the Colleges and Universities 
that have grown up around us like mushrooms— Shanghai 
alone has over forty of these institutions of learning. 

Many of the students are endowed with remarkable 
histrionie and oratorical talents, seemingly national 
characteristics, and they delight in displaying these ; 
they make excellent agitators and street-speakers, they 
use lavishly a number of forceful words, and they do not 
worry much about the exact truth of their statements if 
they can achieve the desired result. 

So now the old wiseacres shake their heads and say to 
the worried parents: ‘ Didn't we tell you so? Didn't 
we tell you that these big schools harbouring hundreds of 
students would not do for us, though they might be all 
right for the foreigners? Our young people are hard to 
control, they will get out of hand. So now we are reaping 
the whirlwind! Beware of aping the foreigners! East 
is East and West is West. Who is there now who can 
read our old Scriptures ?” Evrripa Hupson, 


The Sculptor Sun 


LORENCE NIGHTINGALE, the greatest English- 
woman who ever lived, was the first of those in the 
nineteenth century whom I call the Heralds of the Dawn. 
In an article on Nursing she wrote that “‘ The sun is not 
only a painter, he is also a sculptor.” The sun is indeed 
a painter, making all the colour in the sky, in our fields, 
our gardens, and in our cheeks—or all that is worth 
looking at: but he is also a sculptor, building up young 
growing bodies in the round, moulding their bones and 
making men and women of them. How Florence Night- 


ingale knew this then I cannot imagine: the insight of 
genius is too deep for us to peer into. In 1890, Dr. 
T. A. Palm, a returned medical missionary, showed by 
world-wide geographical comparison that wherever children 
have their share of sunlight there is no rickets, and vice 
versd. Dr. Palm is still alive at a great age, and President 
of our Sunlight League. When this subject was discussed 
at the International Child Welfare Congress in Geneva a 
few years ago I was proud to say that Britain bears the 
Palm. 

But a whole generation has been lost since the quiet 
country doctor published his great discovery. The most 
recent inquiry shows that more than half the three-year- 
olds in this country have well-marked rickety conditions 
in their bones at this moment. No wonder that on the 
Continent they call rickets the English disease. In 
Sheffield Mrs. May Mellanby has shown that the laws 
which control the healthy development of bones apply to 
our teeth also. Our notoriously bad teeth in this country 
go with the prevalence of rickets: for Mrs. Mellanby has 
shown that it is the rickety teeth which are most liable to 
decay. 

But complete unpolluted sunlight is the sovereign 
preventive and remedy for rickets. Even artificial 
sunlight serves perfectly. My friend Dr. Rollier has 
translated into French my phrase, “the diseases of 
darkness,”’ and says that rickets is “* la maladie de Vombre 
par excellence.’ We must dissipate this deadly, deform- 
ing, devitalizing shadow, and restore the light of life to 


our children. 


The light, playing upon the skin, actually makes therein 
the Vitamin D, or anti-rachitic vitamin. Certain foods, 
such as butter and cod liver oil, are very rich in Vitamin 
D: and it is certain that the use of such foods is an 
alternative way of getting Vitamin D into the blood. 
Best of all would it be to ensure that all children had 
their share both of light and of the right kinds of food. 

This is the worst time of year, of course. In New York 
it has been shown that the blood of babies becomes im- 
poverished during the winter, especially in lime and 
phosphorus, which make the chief building material of 
bones; and that the number of new cases of rickets 
steadily increases until March, whereas there are no 
new cases in midsummer. Our problem is very formid- 
able in our dark, smoke-ridden cities. No help from real 
sunlight can be expected in them until the spring. We 
must learn to use the anti-rachitic foods, and we must 
provide as many artificial sunlight lamps as possible for 
our urban childhood. And meanwhile we must prepare 
our minds for great reforms in our ideas of town planning, 
and notably of school architecture and design. 

The anti-rachitic foods are those rich in Vitamin D. 
which has been first made by the ultra-violet constituents 
of sunlight. Good milk-—but not winter milk made by 
light-starved cows fed on brewers’ grains and such-like 
the cream and butter of such milk, cod-liver-oil and its 
concentrate ‘‘ Ostelin,” are the most valuable of the 
anti-rachitic foods. All begin in green leaves in sunlight. 
Then we learn, from Wisconsin and New York, that 
artificially produced ultra-violet light will create Vita- 
min D in many food materials otherwise to be regarded 
as second-rate: and, from Professor Mellanby in Shef- 
field, that such light will remove the rickets-producing 
factor in such foods as oatmeal. Surely we shall soon 
generally adopt the suggestion made by myself three 
years ago—that the lamps which our hospitals are every- 
where installing as fast as possible should never be idle, 
for when patients are not being treated by them they 
should either be irradiating suitable foods used by patients 
and staff, or they should be giving light baths to the 
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night-nurses, whose health, like that of all other night- 
workers, invariably deteriorates owing, as I believe, to 
lack of sunlight. 

The provision of artificial sunlight for rickety children 
proceeds apace, with uniform and signal success every- 
where. It is impossible without electric current. The 
gas industry serves us incalculably by giving us the 
smokeless fuels, gas and coke, which have already reduced 
in marked and saving measure the fogs of London and 
other cities: but only clectricity serves for ultra-violet 
lamps. Here I need only add that expectant and nursing 
mothers should get their share of irradiation, for them- 
selves and their children. The Manchester Municipal 
Sun Clinic records most signal and unprecedented results 
in the restoration of breast-feeding by this means. 

As for the principle expressed in the “ Open-Air 
School,” that has been lately discussed in these pages : 
but the open-air school is not really a school in the sun, 
nor even an open-air school at all until we can liberate 
more than face and hands from the stuffy, dark and 
humid atmosphere which we make for our skin under 
our customary clothing. 

To leave the sunlight, as I have seen on the Riviera 
with these horrified eyes, in order to go and have an 
artificial light bath, is only comparable to waking your 
patient in order to give him a sleeping draught. 

Of course, I know that in this country the great majority 
prefer a fashion of life which they regard as normal and 
sensible, as against the teaching of the “ fresh air fiends.” 
The accepted practice makes rickets, tuberculosis, and 
the rest of the diseases of darkness : the “‘ new ” practice, 
as old as Hippocrates and the hills, cures them. Which 
is right ? 

If you doubt, or if you doubt not, pray serve yourself 
and our country by sending 1s. 14d. to the Sunlight 
League, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1, for the new number 
of its journal, Sunlight. 


* Our toil from thought all glorious formns shall cull 
To make this earth, our home, more beautiful: 
And Science and her sister Poesy 
Shall clothe in light the fields and cities of the free. 


” 


CRUSADER, 


The Winter Sport Season 


THXUE herd instinct is very strongly developed in us 

all, otherwise it is impossible that about 15,000 
people should have been unable to find accommodation 
in Switzerland during last winter sports season. 

English people as a whole seldom bother to think if 
they can get their thinking done for them free of charge, 
and so, when they wish to spend a holiday in Switzerland, 
they go blindly each year to the same touring agencies 
and book for the same Swiss resorts, where they meet, 
naturally enough, pretty much the same people doing 
the same things year after year. This leads to monotony 
as well as to overcrowding of certain conventional Swiss 
resorts. English people have also made up their minds 
that December and January are the only months to go 
to Switzerland, unmindful of the fact that both the 
weather and the snow conditions are generally very 
much better in February and the hotels less crowded 
and much less expensive. Unless there are school 
children or University young people to consider, there 
seems little reason for choosing the earlier dates. 

Many of the smaller and less well known winter 
sports places are crying out for more visitors, and at 
most of these the ski-ing is just as good as, or better 
than, at the larger places. There is no need to think 
heeause the village is small that its hotels will be bad. 
I yery much doubt if a really bad hotel exists in Switzer- 


land, for the standard is always high. In the Urseren 
Thal, in which lie Andermatt, Hospenthal, and Realp, 
there are at least a dozen hotels, four of them really 
first-class and the rest a great deal better than the average 
English country hotel; yet during the whole of the 
winter sport season these hotels are not by any means 
full, though it would be hard to find places at which 
better sport can be had for any one who is expert enough 
to stand up on skis. The snowfall is always greater 
in this corner of Switzerland, which lies just above the 
St. Gothard tunnel, than anywhere else, thus one is 
always certain of perfect ski-ing conditions with at least 
a metre of snow to make falling soft! The journey 
is one of the easiest too, being only twenty-one hours 
from Victoria. 

Lenserheide in the Grisons is another place where there 
is plenty of accommodation to be had during January 
and February. Another small place with excellent 
ski-ing is Scheidegg, where both easy and diflicult runs 
can be made. 

Those places mentioned so far have been at considerable 
altitudes, but for those who do not care for height there 
is Lenk, Le Pont, or St. Cergue and many others. 

The English visitor need not fear that the hotels 
will be insufficiently warmed late in the season, or that 
there will be too few visitors to make the amusements 
“oo.” The Swiss hotel proprietors keep their good 
orchestras on until the very end of the season. 

An original sort of motor called a *‘ motor bob” is in 
use in some of the remoter Alpine districts. In place of 
wheels, which would get no grip on those icy roads of 
beaten snow, it has two rollers or cylinders shaped like 
heavy artillery shells, with flanges running corkscrew 
fashion from end to end. These rollers are chain-driven 
and form the rear wheels of the car. The front of the 
car rests on a pair of iron-shod skis, 

These skis would freeze to the ground if the car were 
left standing for more than a second or so. To obviate 
this, there is an excellent arrangement by which they are 
heated from the exhaust. 
the exhaust direct from the engine to the skis instead 
of its being taken into a silencer. The engine is a 2 cyl. 
J.A.P., and it is said to attain quite a considerable speed 
on good going. But the great advantage of the machine 
is that it can leave the road if necessary and plough along 
over fresh snow unless it is too heavily loaded. 

Honor Goopiarr, 


Two large flexible pipes carry 


Summings Up 


W ITAT is believed to be the longest epitaph in the world 

is inscribed on a monument that has been re- 
dedicated in Fladbury Parish Church by the Bishop of 
Worcester. Erected to the memory of the famous William 
Lloyd, who, during his time as Bishop of Worcester, 
from 1699 to 1717, was one of the seven episcopal defiers 
of James II. over the Declaration of Indulgence, the 
memorial had been dismantled and lain in a vault for 
sixty-seven years. The inscription is some 600 words 
in length. 

No country is so rich as ours in those quaint summings 
up for the information of posterity, after the trials and 
troubles of life, that are known as epitaphs. Pathetic 
and ribald, kind and cruel, cheery and lugubrious, 
pompous and humble, they constitute a unique anthology 
of human nature. 

One has heard of epitaphs in America that contain 
advertisements, in addition to culogizing the memories 
of shrewd Yankees’ mercantile papas, but we have one 
of our own, on a tombstone in the Bunhill Fields Burial 
Ground, in the City of London, ‘“ In Memory,” it runs, 
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“of Mr. William Shrubsole, who died 18th of January, 
1806, Aged 46 years. Composer of ‘ Miles’s Lane.’ ” 
And, engraved immediately below, right across the stone, 
the musical notation of three bars of that composition. 

Of the quaint epitaphs, here and there about the 
country, it is difficult to claim pride of place for any 
special one. My own favourite, however, is on a 
Bedfordshire memorial. It runs :— 


Here lies the body of Lady ———— 
Great-niece of Burke, commonly called 
The Sublime. 

She was bland, passionate and deeply 
religious ; 

Also she painted in water-colours, 

And sent several pictures to the Exhibition. 
She was first cousin to Lady . 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


A very different temperament was that responsible 
for the following Devonshire epitaph, on a stone in the 
graveyard at West Down :— 

Reader pass on, nor waste your precious timo 
On bad biography, and murdered rhyme : 


What I was before’s well known to my neighbours. 
What I am now is no concern of yours. 


At Winchester is a tomb with a timely warning for the 
hordes of Frothblowers who have recently appeared in 
the land. Let the Ancient Order give heed :— 


In Memory of 
THOMAS ‘THETCHER 
a Grenadier in the North Req. 
of Hants Militia, who dicd of a 
violent Fever contracted by drinking 
Small Beer when hot the 12th of May 
1764, Aged 26 Years. 
In grateful remembrance of whose universal 
goodwill towards his Comrades 
this Stone 
is placed here at their expence, as a small 
testimony of their regard and concern. 
Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small Beor. 
Soldiers be wise from his untimely fall 
Aud when yere hot drink Strong or none at all. 





This memorial being decay’d was restor’d 
by the 
Officers of the Garrison, A.D. 1781. 


An honest Soldier never is forgot 
Whether he die by Musket or by Pot. 

At Homersfield is this pedantically precise reflection 
on the tomb of one Robert Cryloft :— 

As I walked by myself I talked to myself, 
And thus myself said to me, 

Look to thyself and take care of thyself 

For nobody cares for thee. 

So I turned to myself, and I answered myself, 
In the self-same reverie : 

Look to myself, or not look to myself, 

The self-same thing it will be. 

The only epitaph in existence, surely, which refers 
to umbrellas is that in Belbroughton churchyard, in 
Worcestershire :— 

An honest fellow here is laid, 

His debts in full he always paid, 
But what is more strange, 

The neighbours tell us, 

He brought back borrowed umbrellas, 

Westminster Abbey contains several curious summings 
up of eminent personalities of the past, including the 
declaration that a certain eighteenth-century singer 
was “solemn, chaste and purely English,” and the 
candidly impartial statement on a memorial tablet 
that “ Ephraim Chambers passed his life ’twixt sun and 
shadow, neither erudite nor a fool.” 

Not all epitaphs achieve the permanence that they 
deserve. The following, for instance, was merely chalked 
on the door of the Chicago Morgue, & propos an inmate : 

The Morgue’s a nasty place to freeze, 
A-lying on a stone ; 

So love your neighbour all you please-~ 
But let his wife alone, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM MADRAS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sm,—After weeks of rain Madras is enjoying clear cold 
weather positively British in its sharpness. We are 
unprepared for such cold snaps. They are welcome as 
flowers in May, but they catch us off our guard after 
months of oppressive heat followed by the scarcely less 
bearable muggy dampness of the monsoon. The new comers 
—those cold-weather tourists who know not Madras in 
May—laugh when we thin-blooded old-stayers complain of the 
cold : ** Look at the thermometer,” they cry, “it’s over 70.” 
And they are right, but 70 can be deuced cold to those who 
have lived through 110, and endured 100 and more for 
months. 

Madras to-day is a dream of virgin greenness. The island — 
whereon golfers dispute with polo players and footballers the 
supremacy of their game—is newly clad with grass. A week 
ago it was a lake, above whose placid waters the course flags 
floated despondently ; to-day—the monsoon having taken 
short leave and the Cooum having opened its mouth—the 
island is at its best ; the Gymkhana is, consequently, very 
popular. The unabashed sound of jazz rings out on Tuesday 
and Friday, and many feet shuffle sprightly round to the 
strains of the Railway Rifles Band-—-an institution which, 
happily, the Auxiliary Force manipulators have not yet axed. 

Guindy, the rendezvous of more serious golfers and the 
paradise of horsemen and punters, is coming to life again. 
Strings of horses are arriving almost daily and the racing 
season promises to be one of exceptional brilliance. There 
will be more days of racing than ever before and horses and 
jockeys are coming from all parts of India. Madras, thanks 
largely to the indefatigable efforts of Majors Hildebrand and 
Money, is now taking its place as one of the first four racing 
centres in the whole of India. For sheer beauty our local race 
course could scarcely be excelled, and those who think that 
flowers will not grow in Madras would do well to pay a visit 
to the Guindy course. The changes wrought there in the 
past ten years are incredible to those who knew the course 
when the only stand was a shed on a mound. We have now a 
palatial grand stand, and numerous others scarcely less 
palatial, and totalisators in keeping with their grandeur. 

Mount Road is fast becoming the rendezvous of motoring 
Madras, and even Long Acre can scarcely offer a more bewilder- 
ing array of cars to the prospective purchaser. The Marina 
testifies to the richness of the choice, and few makes of 
high-class cars are unrepresented there. Our Marina is our 
special pride—Britain, did she possess our beach and 
promenade, would boost it far and wide; we possess it, 
enjoy it, say nothing, and desert it at dinner-time. 

A great conflict has just ended in our city, the conflict 
of the communities. Non-Brahmins strove with Brahmins 
for the dignity of the Presidentship in our City Council, and 
won a great victory, as well they might, seeing that the Non- 
Brahmins are in the vast majority. In winning their victory 
they have almost destroyed the Congress Party in the Council, 
proving to the world that the National Congress cannot hold 
its own against communal jealousy. Its a mad world, my 
masters, in which leaders prate of unity, of a united boycott 
of the Parliamentary Commission, but cannot hold together 
when the small prize of a local mayoralty is at stake. There 
will be no boycott, the City Council has made that clear, 
and in doing so has given us hours of merriment watching 
councillors draw painfully transparent curtains over glaring 
party cleavages, while they attempt to parade the virtues of 
willing puppets in their great game of ostracizing a community. 

Industrially Madras counts for little, but the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills still thrive exceedingly well, despite the 
prevailing depression in the textile industry. The good 
monsoons have restored the smile to the face of the 
cultivators, and if our Province may not yet be said to over- 
flow with milk and honey, we can at least say that there is an 
abundance of paddy, and hope for honey to take with our 
rice.—I am, Sir, etc., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN MApDRAS, 

November 17, 1927. 
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The League 


of Nations 


Settling the Greck Refugees 


[Sir John Hope-Simpson, who has had wide experience a3 an 
administrator in India and sat in the 1923-4 Parliament as M.P. 
for Taunton, is Vice-Chairman of the Greek Refugee Settlement 
Commission, appointed by the League of Nations Council. | 
Ir is probable that in the history of the world there has never 
been an enforced and immediate transfer of masses of popula- 
tion at all similar to the transfer during recent years of the 
Greeks of Asia Minor to the Greece of Europe. The population 
of Greece had been augmented on various occasions from the 
time of the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 by the transfer of 
Greeks from other countries to their homeland. All these 
movements were thrown into the shade by the influx which 
followed the retreat of the Greek Army and the capture of 
Smyrna by the Turks in the autumn of 1922. It is difficult 
to imagine the appalling intensity of misery which accom- 
panied the exodus of the surviving Greeks from Smyrna and 
its neighbourhood. In the course of two or three weeks some 
800,000 destitute beings were thrown upon the hospitality of 
a few islands and of the maritime towns on the mainland of 
Greece. The population of certain of these towns was doubled 
in a fortnight. 

No adequate provision for an incursion of this magnitude 
was at all possible, and it reflects the greatest credit, both on 
the Government and on the generous hospitality of the 
indigenous population, that the catastrophe was met at least 
in such degree as to avoid the horrors of epidemic disease, of 
starvation and of anarchy which might well have been 
expected. 

Dr. Nansen was deputed by the League of Nations to report 
on the measures necessary to be taken. As a result of his 
report and of an application by the Greek Government, the 
settlement of the Greek refugees was entrusted in 1923 to an 
international commission appointed by the League, and con- 
sisting of an American citizen as chairman, a British citizen 
as vice-chairman, and two Greek members. This commission 
was constituted an autonomous organization. Under the 
uuspices of the League, in 1924, the Greek Government raised 
a loan of ten million pounds sterling nett, of which the proceeds 
were made over to the Refugee Settlement Commission. Large 
tracts of land, much of which was virgin soil, were made over 
by the Greek Government to the Commission in proprietary 
right, the area now held by this organization being 2,600,000 
xucres, of which over one and a-quarter millions is cultivable 
Jand, the balance being pasture. On this land the Commission 
has settled some 150,600 families consisting of about 600,000 
people. It has built 2,000 villages or new quarters in existing 
villages, has provided the colonists with houses, with imple- 
ments and animals for husbandry, with seed for the original 
sowing and with maintenance for their stock and themselves 
until the first harvest was reaped. In addition, the Commission 
has established and maintains fifty-nine dispensaries and 
hospitals. It has a hydraulic engineering department which is 


engaged in sinking artesian wells throughout the plains of 


Macedonia and Thrace, of which nearly 200 have been suc- 
cessfully completed. It also maintains experimental farms, 
some ninety demonstration plots, stallion, bull and boar 
stations for stud purposes, nurseries for the supply of mul- 
berry and fruit-trees and vines, and the whole of this stu- 
pendous work has been carried out at the cost of less than £60 
per family. In considering the financial cost of settlement it 
must be remembered that the Commission paid nothing for 
the land, and has received from the Greek Government over 
60,000 houses of displaced Turkish and Bulgarian subjects, 
free of charge. Of the agricultural refugees who have been 
settled nearly 80 per cent. are to ke found in Macedonia, 
Irom the political point of view the Macedonian settlement, 
where nearly 80 per cent. of the agricultural refugees have 
made their homes, is at least as important. Before the influx 
after the Smyrna disaster and the migration of populations 
consequent on treaty obligations, the Greek population in 
Greek Macedonia amounted to 42°6 per cent. of the total 
population, the balance being made up in the main of 
Bulgarians and of Turks. This mixed population was always 
fertile ground for political ferment. Since the settlement, the 


Greek population in Macedonia is 89 per cent. of the total. 
Thus, ethnical problems, which were always fraught with 
danger to the peace of the Balkans, have been solved in so far 
as they affected Greece. 

Naturally there are weak spots in operations of this magni- 
tude. There are still villages where the refugees are not 
satisfactorily settled, and there are many villages where con- 
siderable additional outlay of capital would Le more than 
repaid by the resultant production from the soil. But, taking 
the results as a whole, the settlement of the agricultural 
refugees has been a great success. There is, for example, 
the settlement of New Pyrgos in Northern Euboea. This 
village of 550 houses was planned in a hurry during the initial 
rush. Its site was at the side of a swamp of some 500 acres —a 
swamp which produced nothing of value except a few reeds, 
and which, as a breeding-place of the malarial mosquito, was 
exceedingly dangerous to the neighbourhood. ‘The refugees 
settled there came from Pyrgos, a village close to Constan- 
tinople, and were fortunate that among their number was one 
Socrates Kiouyioumdzogolou, an enthusiast and apostle of 
hard work. Under his leadership and direction the colonists 
have transformed the swamp into 560 acres of market garden. 
The whole of this work was done by hand, each clump oi 
reeds, cach thornbush dug out by the roots and a short drain 
constructed connecting the swamp with the sea. The stream 
which fed the swamp was turned into irrigation channels, and 
is now used for irrigating a portion of the market gardens. 
The refugees are beginning to make serious repayments of 
their advances from the Commission. 

The Commission, as has been said, deliberately concentrated 
its main efiort on the settlement of the agricultural refugees. 
At the same time considerable work was done to house a 
portion of the refugee population in the towns. In Athens 
and Piraeus the Commission has constructed four new quarters, 
of which the largest, Kokkinia, contains some 30,060 souls, the 
others some 45,000 among them. Quarters not so large in size 
have been constructed in a number of the smaller towns ; 
while the Government has also been responsible for a solution 
of the urban problem in various places. ‘Taking all together, 
the Commission has provided quarters for 23,363 urban 
families, the Government for 28,228. 

One of the great difficulties of dealing with the urban 
problem lay in ignorance of its extent. The Commission has 
recenily undertaken a census of all unestablished urban 
refugees, and has come to the conclusion that there are still 
some 25,000 to 30,000 families who require assistance if they 
are to be decently housed. But the provision of houses by na 
means exhausts the question of establishment in the case of 
urban refugees. In every town there is a limit to the possi- 
bility of economic absorption of refugee population, and it 
would Le disastrous were an excess to be encouraged by 
building in any of the towns in the country too many houses 
for refugees. The census of the urban refugee population 
in Athens and Piraeus shows a remarkable absence of un- 
employment, and it is probable that accommodation can be 
safely provided for almost all the urban refugees to be found 
in these towns. On the other hand, in Salonika and in 
Kavalla, the two largest towns in Macedonia, unemployment 
is serious and general. 

The influx of refugees into Greece must be characterized as 
a temporary disaster, but from it may confidently be expected 
not only the solution of ethnological and political problems, 
but also the initiation of a period of prosperity for Greece 
perhaps unequalled in its past history. But the Commission’s 
resources are nearly at an end and further funds must be 
made available if it is desired to bring the work of settlement 
to a satisfactory conclusion, 

Joun Horu-Siuprson. 


[Since this article was written the funds needed have been 
made available, the League of Nations Council having in the 
second week of December given its approval to a new Greek Loan 
of £9,000,000, of which £3,000,000 will be devoted to the com- 
pletion of the Refugee Settlement Scheme.] 
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Letters to 


THE SLUM-MAKER 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sirn,—* J. S. Los” letter in your issue of December 17th, 
and your footnote thereto, induce me to write that I, too, 
read Capt. B. S. Townroe’s concise, precise, and illuminating 
article (Spectator, December 3rd) on the Glasgow Slum and 
its denizen: and read it with the greatest interest. I count 
it a solid gain that there is now plain recognition that the 
slum is made by its own denizen. A less sentimental, more 
critical, more according to the method of Science, measuring, 
classifying, comparing study of this slum-maker should now 
follow. 

As a medical practitioner, like ** J. S. L.,”’ I, teo, have had 
to tend professionally, and so observe, the slum denizens and 
their broods in the slum and in the hospital. In hospital 
ward or out-patient department it is possible to note the slum 
denizen’s responses, reactions, and ideas in comparison with 
those of the other almost equally poor patients. I suggest 
that the true slum-making slum denizen is a valid sub-species 
of Homo sapiens ; not, however, confined to, nor characteristic 
of, our industrial cities. I have tended professionally, and 
observed, this sub-species in the tropics—where minus ** housing 
difficulties,’ and also without soot, mud, and layers of sour 
clothing, but withal as dirty and as verminous, it appears as 
** poor white trash’ and as “ beachcomber.” 

In both regions it may be disciplined and lectured ; i.e., har- 
ried by continual pressure into some sort of conformity with 
the standards of the majority-herd among and on whom 
(yet not of whom) it lives as a parasite. Its offspring has 
grown up like the parents to repeat the parents’ useless drift 
through life, and require the same corrective pressure. In 
the tropics, still, most of its offspring dic before, or in, adole:» 
cence ; but we here are doing our best, with ever-increasing 
success, to preserve its offspring to mature and breed, and in 
fact to do it early and often. 

Captain Townroe has noted the probability of feeble-minded. 
ness in the specimen he so exactly observed and clearly 
described. (The portrait is brilliant, living, recognizable, and 
therefore true.) There exists evidence for the probability 
that some, at least, of this sub-species’ young are like the 
parent, hopeless and helpless by reason of stamped-in mental 
defect. Perhaps this evidence is not yet in exactness and in 
mass sufficient to warrant action in behalf of these unfortunates 
qua mental defectives, unfit for everyone's sake, to be quite 
at large: but surely, Sir, it is now plain enough that their 
children are not ordinary children ; that their parental and 
physical environment from birth makes it obligatory, and 
urgent, if they may have any fair chance at all, that they be 
removed from parent and from environment. Thus only 
ean they receive that special upbringing which the agencies 
of humane civilization, such as public health and school, 
cannot supply. 

It is important to find out unmistakably and without delay 
how much of these unfortunates’ misfortune be environmental 
only ; how much, if any, actually inherent in the stock. The 
quickest and most decent and humane way to discover this 
is to change completely throughout all their childhood and 
adolescence their present environment. Of course, parent 
and child are often diseased. So it is with the “ poor white 
trash.” This physical disease only intensifies to our eyes and 
hearts their pitiable and helpless condition ;: it does not cause 
that condition. 

Slum-maker, poor white trash, beachcomber—each in a 
different climate and industrial and “housing” environment-— 
all show clearly the same mental traits, and bodily habit and 
conduct. The pain of hunger, cold, heat, bodily disease, 
they know in varying degree. But no sign of mental distress 
do they ever show. They are not unhappy. They are not 
anxious nor fearful nor ashamed. They forget everything 
and learn nothing. They show only the weakest, if any, 
self-regarding sentiment, They belong to no herd but their 
peculiar own—they are bad examples to everyone but them- 
selves, they are entirely unblameworthy. Only savage 
ignorance blames and punishes a mule for its mulishness. 

They segregate themselves all together—in every named 


nad 


the Editor 


slum there is the real slum where they dwell-—-the other “ poor”’ 
get away from them whenever possible. (Capt. Townroe, 
indeed, reported the recognition, and even adoption of, this 
segregation by and for the slum-maker by the Glasgow munici- 
pality.) It will please us to go on making their housing 
brighter and more spacious, and by “ visitors” of various sorts 
(in fact, “ inspectors”? and disciplinary harrying) bring about 
some show of order and cleanliness. The only bounds to this 
process are the depth of our purses and such limitation of 
breeding as may happen to the slum-makers. Probably the 
purse would the sooner give out—but perhaps before then 
we shall all see that this scheme of things is cracked, and turn 
to search for the flaws where they lie—in the mind of the 
slum-maker. 

And if the flaws there should prove unmendable and inheri- 
table ?. No answer need yet be attempted. There is much 
first to study in, and much care to be given to, the slum- 
maker's child ; the weakest and the littlest of all our children. 
Meanwhile, Sir, in seeking the origin of the slum-maker, the 
existence of his brother in mind, bodily habit, and conduct in 
the * poor white trash of the tropics rules out “housing” 
of any sort as a factor in his making.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

H. M. Hanscue tt. 

35 Weymouth Street, W.1. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraron.] 

Sin,- Gunpowder is made in order that it may be burned. 
Guns are created to shoot. Submarines are made to sink 
ships, while warships are built to sink each other. Bombiny 
aeroplanes are created for the purpose of destroying cities, 
and poison gas is produced to rot people’s lungs. Create 
cnough of these diabolical devices, and the slightest shock 
will set them all at work. It only took a single shot from a 
pistol fired by a Balkan fanatic to do this in 1914. The 
Russian delegates to the Geneva Committee see those 
things clearly. The difference between them and the other 
members of the Committee is that they courageously face the 
facts, and say that to avert the destruction of European 
civilization, complete disarmament is imperative. Instead of 
accepting this incontrovertible truth, and acting upon it, the 
rest of Europe merely begins to question their motives. We 
say they cannot be sincere ; that this is indeed really a colossal 
joke. To say so is the most damning proof that all our talk 
about perpetual peace is pure hypocrisy. 

The newspapers report in full President Coolidge’s message 
to Congress. His icy and almost contemptuous reference to 
Great Britain’s share in the Conference for naval disarmament 
makes painful reading. Sinister infiwences are always at work. 
The great armament firms in America, as in all parts of 
Europe, including our own land, find their inferest in creating 
the atmosphere of international suspicion and distrust which 
is favourable to their getting big and profitable orders, and 
they are always busy doing this through their allies in the 
Press. 

Through all runs the plaintive assertion, to be found in most 
newspapers, that * war between this country and the United 
States is unthinkable.” Is it? The World War was unthink- 
able to us until we were precipitated into it, as the result of 
that invelvement in Continental alliances which had its origin 
in our own South African War. As to war with America being 
unthinkable, may I narrate some recollections? Returning 
from America on the first visit I made to it during Cleveland’s 
first presidency, I saw come on board the s.s. Etruria in New 
York harbour a very dejected-looking party of British people. 
They kept to themselves during the whole voyage, and indeed 
spent most of their time in their private rooms. 

They were Lord Sackville and his suite, who had been 
hastily sent home by President Cleveland. ‘The Ambassador 
had been trapped by a very transparent device into advising 
a man, who pretended to be of British birth, to support 
President Cleveland at the imminent presidential election, on 
the ground that ‘President Cleveland was friendly to 
England.” ‘There could at that time be no surer road to 
defeat than for a presidential candidate to say he was friendly 
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to England. The Ambassador's advice was published with 
appropriate comments in all the newspapers, and Cleveland, to 
extricate himself from the involvement, sent the British 
Ambassador his dismissal. The same President Cleveland 
(in his second term of office) in 1895 invoked the Monroe 
Doctrine in a dispute British Guiana had with Venezuela about 
a neglected portion of the hinterland common to both 
countries. What is called * prestige,” which is another name 
for stupid pride, got into the controversy on both sides, and 
we were on the verge of war with the United States at Christ- 
mas of that year. Fortunately, Lord Salisbury, who was then 
Prime Minister, skilfully negotiated us out of the trouble. 

I was in America during our South African War, and can 
testify, from conversations I had with many Americans, that 
the feeling against us then was extremely bitter. One was told 
everywhere that Pritain was just the old John Bull of 1770 ; 
that we were trying to destroy two republics, and that we 
would inevitably be beaten, as we had been by America then. 

I was convinced at the time that, but for the fact that it was 
admitted we had held the ring in Europe when America was 
fighting Spain a few years earlier, America would have inter- 
vened at least diplomatically in favour of the republics, and, 
as experience shows, diplomatic interference is usually the 
first step in the path which leads to war. While I was in New 
York telegrams arrived reporting the reverse of Magers- 
fontein. The newspaper posters in the streets and the news- 
papers themselves made at that time very painful reading ; 
indeed, the prevalent feeling in New York was little short of 
jubilation at our reverses. 

Those recollections are vivid in one’s mind, and the lesson 
is obvious. People who say that war with the United States 
is unthinkable are simply showing their ignorance of British 
history, and its close connexions with the history of the 
United States. The Cavaliers and Puritans, bitterly opposed 
as they were to each other in England, when they had settled 
in America co-operated in getting rid of the Government of 
George III. Once again North and South fell out over the 
question of slavery, and fought a bitter civil war (the bloodiest 
war of the nineteenth century) to make an end of that dispute. 
Again indissolubly welded together as one people, with all the 
old jealousy between North and South forgotten, the United 
States ranked itself alongside of Great Britain in the World 
War. 

But to say that in view of the history of the past, war 
between the United States and Great Britain is unthinkable, 
is to ignore the lessons of past history and of present-day 
experience. It is therefore regrettable in the last degree that 
we should have given President Coolidge occasion to hint 
plainly that it was Great Britain and not Japan which had 
frustrated the efforts the three Powers were making for the 
limitation of naval armaments. 

For Great Britain and the United States to start on a pro- 
gramme of naval construction, which may even be made to 
appear to be an effort each to outdo the other, seems the 
surest road to a most dangerous and permanent alienation 
between the two peoples, who ought to be the leaders in the 
effort for world peace. It is just as certain as anything can 
be that if the civilized world persists in building up a moun- 
tain of gunpowder (and it is mainly Europe that is to blame), 
something will happen to set it in a blaze, and therefore the 
Russian Eirenicon ought to be warmly welcomed as pointing 
the only way to enduring peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANDREW Liw. 

67 Hope Street, Glasgow, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I have read with great interest and appreciation the 
letter of Mr. Thomas, published in your issue of November 5th. 
As an Englishman who has been resident for part of each 
year for the last four years in the United States, and who 
has had the opportunity of gauging opinion from Massachu- 
setts to Utah, and from Chicago to Washington, perhaps 
better than most visitors, may I venture to add that, in my 
measured opinion, there is far less anti-British feeling in 
America than there is anti-American feeling in this country ? 

In America there are the Bausmanns and Thompsons, 
who cannot be said to “cut much ice”; here the feeling, 
although less intense, is more diffused. Whether this is natural 
enough in view of the War debt sentiment, is not my present 


What is important is that the fact, of which most 
stated.— 


concern, 
people in this country are unaware, should be 
I am, Sir, &e., 

GrorGr E, G. Carri. 

64 Nevern Place, S.W.5. 

[We think that our correspondent is right. Certainly in 
the well-to-do classes in Great Britain, especially among 
those who have never visited America, there is considerable 
anti-American feeling. Anti-British feeling in the United 
States has decreased in a marked degree during the past 
twenty years, as any unbiassed observer must admit. We 
hope to return to this subject at a later date.—Ep. Spectator.] 


“THE JUDGMENT OF FR ANCOIS VILLON” 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—In his letter of December 24th, surely Mr. Palmer is 
straining at gnats. Some precisians in grammar might 
claim that any sentence in question form automatically takes 
a point of interrogation after it. But a rhetorical question, 
addressed to the Universe at large and obviously unanswerable, 
may take an exclamation mark if the writer prefer it so. 
It is not the point that matters. It is the language that 
jars. Villon’s mother (whom I imagine as a shrinking, quiet, 
little person, not as Mr. Palmer's voluble housewife) would 
never use the mechanical gush of a twentieth-ceniury flapper. 
It is a false note-——false even to Mr. Palmer's own dialogue, 
which is careful on the though, in my opinion, 
uninspired. 

My notice of Mr. Palmer’s drama was necessarily brief. 
For his satisfaction I will enlarge my sentence. (If I had 
meant to imply that Abstractions appeared in Mysteries I 
would have written ‘“those~ instead of “the figures.’’) 
‘“The Abstractions who pass the dying Villon are not like 
the figures [of angels or devils] in a mediaeval mystery 
play.” I think that Villon might possibly have had a 
of Dr. Faustus—something more 


whole, 


dying vision like that 
vivid, in fact—though he was more probably interested 
in his immediate sensations. 


I think Mr. Palmer is wrong in saying that there were 
no Mystery Plays before Edgar Allan Poe. There were 
mystery plays at the heart of the Eleusinian cere- 
monies ; and tragedy began as a Dionysiac mystery—the 
symbolic representation of a sacred matter incommunicable 
by direct expression. And in the choirs of the Gothic cathe- 
drals drama began again as an Easter Mystery perforined by 
priests and acolytes before the guilds took over the sacred 
shows. Any event in the life of Christ charged with mystic 
significance was a mystery, and in its secondary sense of a 
hidden or secret thing the word is used by Wiclif as by Poe. 
Certainly, when the miracle plays, pageants, and moralities 
were acted by the trade-misteries or guilds, the plays were 
known awhile as misteries, and *‘ ministerium *’ took . pre- 
cedence of “ mysterium.” But the two derivations ran 
together, and the spelling was affected so that the word, 
even when it meant ** craft,’ became ‘* mystery *-—naturally 
enough, since many crafts kept secret processes. ‘The con- 
tamination of the two words was unavoidable as time went 
on; and, though I prefer an archaic spelling when it is not 
too pedantic, I consider it reasonable to accept a form which is 
charged with such significant conflict, and which is generally 
used by the scholars who discuss the history of literature. 


** Mistery and ** Mystery”’ plays are not so easily dis- 
tinguishable ; and there is no room for full argument. But 
I shall continue to speak of Mystery-plays in good 


company. 

It was far from my desire to indulge in * telling-off*’ Mr. 
Palmer, whatever that process may be. The conclusion of 
his play does not in the least remind me of Everyman, which, 
as presented by the Elizabethan Stage Society, left a moving 
and beautiful impression. Mr. Palmer's Abstractions are 
formless; and Villon would have been most irreverent 
towards them. All the same, he has written a conscientious 
play containing many better passages. If I did not find it 
exciting, I really did wish to be enkindled ; and, if my lack 
of enthusiasm annoys Mr. Palmer, he can impute to me a 
levity which cannot appreciate se many sermonizing speeches, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Your REVIEWER, 
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THE EMPIRE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.| 

Sir,—With reference to the letter from Mr. E. G. Brunker, 
which appeared in your issue of December 17th, may I be 
allowed the courtesy of your columns to refute some misre- 
presentations which are being widely circulated by those who 
are always so ready to help every one but their own country- 
men? A.-special appeal has been issued this year to use Empire 
ingredients for Christmas puddings, and this appeal has been 
answered by his Majesty and by households both big and 
small throughout the land. A counter appeal of those who 
advocate a “ Foreign Free Trade Pudding” contains the 
statement that the housewife bas the right to buy in the 
cheapest market, and if, therefore, currants from Greece are 
cheaper and better, why should she be exploited by a “‘State- 
financed advertisement ” urging her to buy Empire fruits for 
which she pays twopence or threepence more ? 

For the guidance of those who are hesitating between the 
choice of Empire and foreign fruits, and for the information of 
those whose preference is for the foreign, might I point out 
that dried fruits from the Empire are duty free, whilst those 
from foreign countries pay import duty ? Again, with regard 
to the conditions under which the fruits are prepared, surely 
the balance is in favour of the Dominions. Dr. Haden Guest's 
report shows that conditions in some of the continental 
countries are hardly appetizing. The purchase of Empire 
produce enhances the purchasing power of Empire workcrs. 
For the three months ended March 31st, 1927, the purchase 
of British goods by Australia was £2 13s. per head of the 
population, whilst the highest figure for a foreign country was 
the Netherlands, with 13s. 9d. per head of the population. 

I hope the foregoing will persuade prospective purchasers 
to make their choice on the side of the Empire, although I 
have no hope of convincing those whose only ostensible reason 
for the attitude they adopt is to be “ contrariwise.’—-I am, 
Sir, &e., Dororny Jacors, 

Secretary. 

Empire Industries Association, 

26 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


DOMESTIC SLAVERY IN SIERRA LEONE 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—A few weeks since Sierra Leone was before the cye 
of the world. Slavery was found to be still in existence. 
Public opinion was aroused. In one sitting of the Legislative 
Council slavery was abolished. The effect of restrained 
publicity was instantaneous. One hundred years ago, on 
January 13th, 1828, the slaves, freed and landed in Sierra 
Leone, were rejoicing. Their first stone Church in their new 
settlement of Freetown was being opened. Twenty-five years 
later it became their Cathedral, fittingly dedicated to St. 
George. 

The blazing sun, rain averaging about 150 inches a year, 
played sad havoc with the walls. Twenty years ago the 
grandchildren of those early freed men partially restored their 
cathedral and raised over £10,000, a great deal of which was 
their own contribution. The nave walls and the west end of 
the cathedral could not be finished. Our Christian congre- 
gation of to-day seeks to celebrate the centenary of the 
cathedral’s opening by completing the rebuilding, and by 
vathering together an endowment fund. 

Three thousand pounds is required to complete the nave and 
the west end, and our African Christians are busy collecting 
what they can. They have asked me to seek the help of 
friends at Home, for they feel that they have many friends 
there. Slavery is now entirely abolished, and they, the 
deseendants of the freed slaves, feel strongly that Christianity 
is the one way to give the people complete freedom. The 
treasurer of the fund, who is also the treasurer of all chapter 
funds, is an African justice of the peace, and a very keen 
Mason. Any help, of whatever amount, will be gladly 
received and acknowledged either by our treasurer, E. A. C. 
Noah, Esq., J.P., or by myself. Letters can be addressed 
either to St. George's Cathedral, Freetown, or to Bishop's Court. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., Grorce W. Sierra Leone. 

Bishop's Court, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

[We hope that the Bishop of Sierra Leone will succeed in 
raising the sum he requires.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ay 


CARLISLE AND THE DRINK TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 


Sir, 


to support the abolition of the Carlisle experiment or to prevent 
its extension elsewhere. Why should the Trade be con. 
demned for asking Conservatives to be true to Conservative 
principles ? 

How long has nationalization been a plank in the platform 
of the Conservative Party ? You say that “ Not even the 
most rabid opponents of the Carlisle experiment .. . can 
deny that it has been a success.” But in what sense has it 
been a success? It is contended that it is a great measure 
of temperance reform : if this is the point of view from which 
it is to be judged, it seems to me an utter failure. Drunken. 
ness has not decreased in greater proportion under State 
control than under private control. It was to be a movement 
which would encourage the consumption of food with alcoholic 
drinks, and yet according to the recently published Report of 
the Select Committee on Public Accounts, only £32,000 was 
taken in all the houses and hotels under the control, for the 
sale of food, including tea and coffee, for the year 1925-26. 

In the Spectator article figures of convictions are given to 
show the success of the Swedish and Bratt systems. These 
figures show that in Sweden convictions had dropped from 
58,909 in 1913 to 29,900, and in Stockholm from 17,696 to 
6,689. But in England the convictions had dropped from 
188,877 in 1913 to 67,126. 

It may be contended that it has been a financial success, 
but is this any justification for nationalization? If so, why not 
nationalize the cocoa trade ? In fact, why not let us all throw 
over our Conservatism, become Socialists, and nationalize 
everything ?—I am, Sir, &c., Wini1amM Leavis. 

4 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, EC. 4. 

[We cannot on the present occasion recapitulate all the argu- 
ments we have used on many occasions to show why the Drink 
Trade is in a class apart. We have never suggested that anyone 
should “ throw over Conservatism, become Socialists, and 
nationalize everything.” If the ordinary citizen buys fifty 
pairs of boots or twenty motor-cars, we have no objection ; 
but if he buys fifty bottles of whisky, we have. A privately 
owned Drink Trade is naturally solely actuated by the motive 
of obtaining increased profits by increased sales. Disinterested 
management in the Drink Trade is not swayed by such con- 
siderations. It places, or should place, the well-being of the 
community first —Ep. Spectator.] 


AMERICA FIND CREWS FOR 
ITER SHIPS? 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sin,—You remark correctly that if the U.S.A. elected to build 
a navy twice the size of Great Britain’s she could do so and 
searcely feel the financial strain. But there is a question 
which seems to have been very generally overlooked and 
which cuts at the roots of American naval policy. Can she 
fill her ships ? 

Compared with her area, the U.S. has a very limited coast 
line, and except along the “‘ Eastern shore” (and in the 
Philippines) there is very little of that sea tradition which is 
the pride of Britain and the foundation of her naval supremacy. 
I believe I am right in stating that a considerable portion of 
the American navy is laid up at this moment for lack of crews. 
The industrial attraction in a country where wages are the 
highest in the world and where humblest artisans possess a 
motor-car must encourage a tendency landwards rather than 
seawards. 

Clearly a State which possesses a limited seafaring popula- 
tion and unlimited wealth will endeavour to make the utmost 
use of the former by the construction of the greatest number 
of powerful cruisers which it can keep in commission rather 
than of twice the number of light cruisers easily outranged. 
In these circumstances was Great Britain so unwise in rejecting 
the ‘* mathematical parity “’ proposed at Geneva by the U.S. 
delegation ? 

To have done so would haye been to deprive herself of the 
one great advantage which ghe still holds over America—an 
almost inexhaustible seafaring population, richly imbued 
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jith a naval tradition that all the wealth of the United States 
annot create indigenously.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. BarinG PEMBERTON. 

New University Club. 

[We recently discussed the questjon raised by our corre- 
spondent with one of the most widely read publicists in America. 
In substance his reply was as follows: ‘‘ Make no mistake 
bout it. If America wants the crews for her ships she will 
get them. She will offer wages sufficiently high to attract 
Europeans, especially British, Scandinavians, and Germans. 
If the ‘ quota law’ makes difliculties we will remove the 
quota. In the past European merchant seamen have shown 
a marked readiness to serve in American ships owing to the 
better rates of pay and better conditions, as many masters 
of British ships, while in American ports, know to their cost.” 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. TOWNROE’S ARTICLES ON THE SLUMS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsror.| 

Sir,—It is gratifying to those of us who are keenly interested 

in housing to note that one so well informed upon the subject 

as Mr. B. S. Townroe is writing in your excellent journal 

a series of articles upon ‘** The Slum Problem.” I for one 

read his contributions with very great interest. 

I should like, however, to question the accuracy of the 
statement in Mr. Townroe’s first contribution that ‘in the 
last year Medical Officers of Health by patience and _ per- 
suasion have succeeded in bringing about a reconditioning 
of half a million houses in England and Wales by private 
owners.” I doubt very much whether Mr. Townroe himself 
accepts the full implication of this statement,—I am, Sir, &c., 

F.S.1L.A. 


FOX-HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,— Several of your correspondents, while admitting some 
measure of cruelty in fox-hunting, seek to justify it on the 
ground that a happy life is a more than sufficient compen- 
sation for an unpleasant death. Just as Dean Inge has 
declared that ‘* No one is more interested in the production 
of bacon than the pig,” so some sportsmen claim that, if an 
intelligent pre-natal fox were asked, ‘“* Do you prefer to be 
or not to be, knowing that your end will be one of terror?”’ 
this hypothetical animal would choose life every time. 

Such an argument is but absurd. There is 
obviously no cruelty whatever in preventing the birth of 
something which is non-existent, but cruelty is inevitable 
in the chase of any sentient creature until it is utterly 
exhausted, and then in tearing it to pieces. 

Much stress is laid by “ Naturalist” and others on the 
painful alternatives to hunting, but at any rate the agony 
would not be spread over centuries. As things are, at one 
moment those who hunt foxes proclaim that they are pests 
and must be exterminated, and in the next they urge the 
necessity of their preservation in the interests of the hunt. 
If it were not for hunting, in five years the fox would have 
disappeared from this country even as his cousin the wolf 
has done, nor should it pass the wit of modern man to organize 
a clean sweep by systematic shooting and netting, without 
recourse to poison or the steel traps which every human- 
itarian, be he sportsman or not, unreservedly condemns. 

Even if the considerable sums of money, now spent on 
hunting, were diverted to other uses, it would not be lost, 
or hoarded in stockings. Rather would it be diverted to 
other forms of sport, or to the more fruitful uses of productive 
labour, and in either case a great industry, which might be 
far greater, would no longer be crippled at its source. Last 
year we imported over £21,000,000 of eggs and poultry from 
countries such as Denmark, where foxes and hunting are 
both prohibited by law, and the whole of this produce could 
just as profitably be raised in England, if it were no longer 
necessary to protect and secure the fowls. 

Mr. Colman suggests that the right to ramble and the 
fact of hunting go hand in hand, because trespassers are 
discouraged where deer and game are preserved, but unless 
he or others propose to multiply such preserves when foxes 
disappear, this contention carries no weight at all. 

Indeed, hardly a single argument for honest fox-hunting 


specious 





will stand serious examination except the argument, ** We 
like it, and we mean to continue to find pleasure in this way,” 
but it seems likely that tradition and custom will finally yield 
to the force of economics and the growing conviction that 
every pleasure purchased at the price of pain is just a survival 
of primitive instincts, and unworthy of a humane and civilized 
people.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. A. SIBLy. 


Wycliffe College, Stonchouse, Glos. 


[To the editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Since the real objection of your 
hunting is humanitarianism, will you permit me, in de/ault 
of an abler pen than mine, to defend fox-hunting from this 
aspect ? That the actual death of the fox involves an act 
of cruelty no one can deny. But that the preliminary pursuit 
of the fox is at all cruel no one who has an intimate knowledge 
of hunting, and is not a crank who attributes to the fox 
human mentality—* nerves,” anticipation, and 
reasoning memory—can possibly maintain. 

I have often watched a litter of three-parts grown cubs 
playing in a shrubbery within two hundred yards of the 
kennels, while the pack “sang.” In the regular hunting 
season a fox may ordinarily be found within five hundred 
yards of these kennels, whence hounds turn out to hunt— 
not a silent proceeding, and surely calculated to inspire 
* terror ’—-four days a week. Not the two hundred 
years during which this has been going on has seared the 


correspondents to 


sensitive 


even 


foxes away ! 

Again, watch the self-confident demeanour of even a hard- 
pressed fox, and you will then surprised at 
innumerable reconded instances of hunted foxes stopping to 
pick up a rabbit er fowl, and giving other examples of non- 
chalance. 

In point of fact, not one fox in twenty that shifts before 
hounds is killed that day, and the unlucky 
with hound and horn, has no terror of anticipation, t 
of human pain. 

And I submit that the very small amount of pain inflicted 
by fox-hunting must be balanced against very great 
amount of healthy pleasure to the thousands of people who 
are devotedly attached to the sport. 

If a comparison is made (as by your singularly uninfurmed 
correspondent, A. Lancaster Smith) I admit that there is 
more cruelty in the average days deer-stalking or grouse- 
driving—to both of which I plead unrepeniantiy guilty— 
than in a seasons fox-hunting. Which point, incidentally, 
illustrates the misapprehension of our humanitarians in their 
selection of the ** blood-sport” as the most deserving of censure, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. H. JAMES, 
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ELECTRICITY AND SMOKE 
[To the Editor of the SpectTaton.] 


S1r,—In the last sixty years there has been a great reduction 
in London smoke fogs. The improvement is due in a great 
measure to stricter anti-smoke regulations, but also to the 


large adoption of gas fires, coke fires, gas engines, cil engines, 
and electric power motors. 

Most of the clectric generating stations are on the outskirts 
of London and on the eastern side. About twenty years ago 
it was proposed to erect a great generating station at Batter- 
sea. A Committee of the House of Commons asked me to 
give adverse evidence, and rejected the proposal on the ground 
that it would pollute the London atmosphere, and that the 
-apital cost and generating cost would be more than at a 
generating station near the coalfields, or on the river, ten 
or twenty miles below London Bridge, and that from either 
of such stations electric current could be delivered in London 
at less than the generating cost at Battersea. 

The Electrical Commissioners have now sanctioned a scheme 
for establishing a huge generating station at Battersea, where 
800.000 tons of coal will be burnt a year, polluting the atmo- 
sphere with smoke of various colours, black, brown, and grey, 
with sulphurous acid, carbonic acid, carbon monoxide, and 
enormous quantities of dust. 

This is a retrograde step of the most abominable kind. I 
have known London as a frequent visitor for sixty years, and 
as a resident for the last twenty-one years. 
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At a generating station on the Thames ten or twenty miles 
below London Bridge, electric current could be produced at a 
lower cost and delivered at Battersea without polluting the 
London atmosphere.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD LupToON. 

7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


FLYING PHEASANTS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,--Sir William Beach Thomas’s remarks on the blind flying 
of pheasants recalls an incident of some years ago. 

I was riding rather fast alongside a cover, which hounds 
were drawing, when I was aware of a pheasant flying straight 
at me. The next thing I knew was that I had been violently hit 
on the chest, so violently that I nearly came off backwards. 
Hounds had started to run, or I should have pulled up to see 
if the pheasant had suffered in the collision. He must, at 
least, have been winded. 

This brings back another hunting recollection connected 
with birds. A member of the hunt was riding slowly along, 
when he caught sight of a partridge, of the red-legged variety, 
running by, andinan idle moment he flicked at it with his hunt- 
ing crop. The bird dropped. Immediately after, another 
Frenchman scooted by ; he flicked again, and again the bird 
dropped. Our sportsman then dismounted, pocketed the two 
birds, and took them home for the family pot. 

He had to put up with a good deal of chaff from his friends 
and the local Press for his successful impromptu “ battue.”” 
His prowess with the thong was no doubt akin to his skill 
as a dry-fly fisherman. He threw a wonderful line, and from 
an overgrown bank could put his Ime over the nose of a wily 
Coln trout, lying under a bush a long way up-stream, and have 
him in the basket within a few minutes. 

I hope if this catches his eye he will forgive me for recalling 
the ** poaching ” incident, which perhaps in maturer years he 
looks upon as one of those “strange unhappy far-off things” 
of his youth ; but his friends and admirers had lots of fun 
out of it.—I am, Sir, &c., BEATRICE CURRAN. 

4 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1, 


PRESERVATION OF RUNNYMEDE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I write to you in the capacity of Chairman of the Magna 
Carta Commemoration Committee, one of whose objects is 
the perpetual conservation for the public of places associated 
with the grant of Magna Carta; and this letter has specia’ 
reference to the place which has the deepest association of all, 
namely, Runnymede. From time to time there appear in the 
Press two statements which cause considerable concern to my 
Committee. The first is a suggestion that Runnymede should 
be embellished by monuments of various kinds: these vary 
from temples of Liberty to granite cairns, and are as alien in 
spirit to Angevin England as could well be imagined. The 
people of Egham, in which parish Runnymede is situate, view 
all these sculptural plans with as much instinctive English 
horror as they would the erection of a petrol filling-station or 
an ice-cream soda store on the historic meadows. 

It is, Sir, an almost marvellous occurrence that Runny- 
mede should have persisted all down the centuries in very 
much the same condition as it was in the day of its momen- 
tary exaltation to permanent glory. The green fields and the 
silver Thames recall in their pristine freshness the scene as it 
was on the grant of the Great Charter. Is not this something 
well worth preserving, and would not future generations 
rightly curse us as anachronistic vandals if we marred the 
meadows’ surface with products of the mason’s art? In the 
view of my Committee, the greatest possible monument of 
Runnymede is Magna Carta itself and its own unchanged 
simplicity. 

The other suggestion which causes considerable confusion 
with regard to the activities of my Committee is that it is in 
co-operation or forms part of any other Society. As you will 
see from our letter paper our objects are clearly defined, and 
from the inception of our Committec it has always been an 
entirely free and independent Society. The annual Com- 
memorations, which have created great interest and given 
considerable satisfaction, have been solely organized by this 
Magna Carta Commemoration Committee.--I am, Sir, &c., 

The V icurage, Egham. A. C. Tranter. 


THE 


CURIOSITIES OF PRONUNCIATION 


[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 

Sir,—-I seem to dimly understand why Dulwich and Norwi¢p y; 
are pronounced Dulidge and Noridge, but I am powerless }pjme 
grasp why Fowey is cflled Foy. Wymondham may souqy py, 
better as Windham and Happisburgh as Haseboro, and Her Brids 
ford as Harford, but Foy is a distinct revolt against all orthy Myrt 
graphic rules. I wonder what Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch thinks bvR 
I expect he has to call the attention of all his friends to ify, 7 
pronunciation when they announce their intention of payin bisho; 


him a visit.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Kina, No 
75 Spamount Street, Belfast. H. R 
Wilsc 

BADGER-BAITING Char 


thod 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] ; : 


Sir,—In a recent account of the performances of a pack { 
fox-hounds it was reported that when the fox had gone 1 
ground a terrier was put in with the object of bolting hig 
but a badger was bolted instead. Hounds killed him, a0 oul 
a second badger was also accounted for. a. 

It would be interesting to know whether the familiar rey ote , 
ments in favour of fox-hunting apply equally in favour teen 
badger-baiting.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Af 
of fo: 





Even 

* loften 

A DOG’S VOCABULARY bom 
[Zo the Editor of the Seectrator.| like) 


Sir,--You have recently published letters on the abovdiate 
subject, but what about the intelligence of the ordinarjbeau' 
domestic cat ? We have a tabby, a “ stray,” who some sijvocal 
years ago walked into the house and settled here and wahis i 
christened ‘“‘Wam” by my young daughter: incidentallyfrua 
during this time she has presented us with 72 kittens. Everjthat 
evening “* Wam ” lies in front of the drawing-room fire, and alwisd« 
about ten o'clock I say, “‘ Now, Wam, wake up.” She rega ‘ipall 
this as purely a warning, because beyond wagging her ta 
crossly she makes no move. A few minutes later I say, “ Wan) ‘ph 
time to go out.” Whereupon she wags her tail rather mot geyey 
vigorously, and after a little meditation rises slowly and stalk, Jey 
to the door.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
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Poetry 3 
Iron Ore: The Old Santal Speakeiewo 


very 


Hucu MontTcomMery, 
“ Myra,” Blundellsands, 


Tury'vE broken the hill the Santals loved, ubou 
They scarred it, ripped it, shattered it, grooved 

Stark quarries out of its wooded side 

Where the frightened deer could run and hide. 

They’ve dammed the stream where the cheetul drank, .. 

4 sang 
And levelled the grass-edged sandy bank wile 
The pea-fowl sought as the dawn broke through illust 
The morning mists and the night-laid dew. half ; 
They've rooted the sal trees out and made ae 
Great sun-scorched sores where before the shade Simil 
Lay deep in the leaf-dark jungle glade. all 
And there was stillness: the evening breeze 
Sang to the twilight in the trees, 

Only the sloth-bear’s grunt was heard they 
Or the distant call of some mating bird ; Rath 
Silence, where grimly the panther crept tlay : 
When high in the trees the parrots slept. 
But they’ve taken that too ; the engines shriek 
Where the lordly sambhur used to speak, This 
And loaded waggons creak and groan winte 
To the crash and crash of falling stone 
Where only the bamboo’s sigh was known. It 
They say from the ground the panther trod we 
That the white men made a long stcel rod, ae 
And mighty beams from the rocks where stood peers 
King Hathi, alone in his solitude rene 
= . z Lape 


A. R. U. 
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oT Some Books 


| Norwi DurinG the past month the books most in demand at The 
verless times Book Club have been : 

ay SOum Fiction :—The Ugly Duchess, by Leon Feuchtwanger ; The 
ind Hen pridge of San Luis Rey, by T. Wilder ; Hanging Johnny, by 
all orth Myrtle Johnston ; Wild Grapes, by Phyllis Bottome ; Sirocco, 
h thinkg by Rosita Forbes ; And Then, by Elinor Mordaunt ; There is 
nds to if No Return, by Elizabeth Bibesco ; Death Comes to the Arch- 
f pays bishop, by Willa Cather. 

KING.| Non-Ficrion :—The Impatience of a Parson, by the Rev. 
H. R. L. Sheppard; The Greville Diary, edited by P. W. 
Wilson; Nuda Veritas, by Clare Sheridan; Genius and 
Character, by Emil Ludwig ; Conquistador, by Philip Guedalla ; 
Rhodes: A Life, by J. G. Macdonald ; I Escape, by Captain 
I. L. Hardy. 
| pack * * 

gone 


* * 


, .| After the recent correspondence in this paper on the merits 
ing his of fox-hunting, the detractors as well as the lovers of the sport 
mm, 29 hould beg, borrow or steal Bells of the Chase, by Yoi Over (ex- 
huntsman). (Hutchinson. 21s.) It is the most potent advo- 
cate that we have heard. Since Surtees died never has there 
been more truth, more joy, and more generosity than here. 
Even the author’s excursions into literature and mythology, 
often incongruous and not always apt, usually achieve the 
impossible through his piquant daring and racy style. If 
joccasionally you have a tumble (over a misquotation or the 
\like) it would be churlish to blame your generous horse. Imme- 
> abovdiately you are mounted again and riding a country made very 
ordinarbeautiful by a thousand intimacies with Nature. Yoi Over’s 
ome sifvocabulary is as original, and sometimes as poetic, as two of 
ind wahis illustrations, “* How they fly to his cheer” and ‘ The 
lentallyfruant Part of the Pack.’ These are impressionist drawings 
Everjthat must be seen to be believed. The whole book is a fund of 
yisdom in its dealings with men, with horse and, what it prin- 
‘ipally concerns, with the hound. 
* ” # * 


iar argy 
avour @ 





X. 







“ Wan) The tin-enamelled ware made by English potters in the 
ef MOMeyenteenth and eighteenth centuries in imitation of the Dutch 
d stalk; known as “ English Delft,” and many people collect the 
plates, bowls, vases and tiles decorated with views, rude 
portraits, or mottoes, as in the well-known * merry man” 
series. Such collectors will be interested in Major R. G. 
Mundy’s English Delft Pottery (Herbert Jenkins, 25s.) for the 
sake of its numerous fine illustrations. But they will lament 
fits incompleteness. The best * English Delft * was made at 
Lambeth long before Bristol or Liverpool potters attempted 
it, but Major Mundy has very little to say about Lambeth and 
eaksdevotes most of his space to Bristol ware, which was usually 
very second-rate. Still the new details that he has collected 
ubout Bristol Delft are not without interest. 
| * * * * 


1ERY,. 


“ There are, who complain that my Verse is severe 

And what is much worse—that my Book is too dear ” 
rank, sang the Rev. Christopher Anstey in his New Bath Guide, 
which the Cayme Press reissues, with two sets of original 
illustrations, in beautiful type and on exquisite paper, at 
half a guinea. This eighteenth-century poetical skit on the 
humours of Bath was got by Horace Walpole by heart. 
. Similar enthusiasm is not likely to be displayed by many 
modern readers, but in the lines— 

“'Twas a glorious Sight to behold the Fair Sex 

All wading with Gentlemen up to their Necks ’— 
they may be interested to note that eighteenth-century 
Rath permitted mixed bathing. And is there a hint of present- 
ilay air-activity in the exploits of 
“My Lady Sturr-Damask and Prcay Moreen, 

Who both flew to Bath in the London Machine” ? 
This volume will make « timely and a dainty gift for the Bath 
winter season. 

* * * * 

It is perfectly true that, as the authors of a delicately pro- 
luced and beautifully illustrated book say, visitors to Cape 
Town are so often whirled off at once to see Constantia or to be 
driven round the Twelve Apostles (surely one of the world’s 
finest drives) that they seldom can be brought to poke round 
Vape Town itself. That the old serene streets and Dutch 


————— 


of the Week 


houses of Kaapstad are worth secing is the opinion of Miss 
Cecil Lewis and Mr, G. E. Edwards, and they have published, 
largely at their own expense, Cape Town (Specialty Press of 
South Africa, 21s.) to back their opinion, and to prove that 
in and about the Mother City of South Africa there is plenty to 
delight the eye and stir the historica! imagination. 
% * * a 

In the spring of this year we described Captain Knight's 
film of the golden eagle as one of * surpassing beauty and 
interest.” His Book of the Golden Kagle (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 21s., illustrated) embodies some of the pictures and 
enlarges the description of his lecture, and the same words of 
unqualified praise can also be extended to it. For those who 
had not the luck to see the film, the next best thing is to buy 
the book, which describes in picturesque and intimate detail 


the habits and wild life of the greatest of our birds. 


4 * * * 


Mr. Morton P. Shand rightly considers that food is a serious 
subject. A Book of Food (Cape, 10s. 6d.) is a book of 
prejudices, so the author declares. It contains no recipes, 
but many suggestions, diverting. bitter, and often appropriate. 
He describes how a steak should be cut, with what ingredients 
mustard shouid be mixed, and he bewails our national failure 
to make coifee—-* that bridge between a meal and a cigarette.” 
Beverages also receive their share of praise and blame, in a 
chapter in which cider is eulogized and whiskey condemned 
as being only fit for navvies. This amusing book is not for 
the faddist or crank, but for him who has the capacity to 
enjoy a good mea! and the diligence wherewith to pursue it. 

* * * 

We congratulate the University of London Press on the 
sixth edition of their Historical villus (18s.). Professor 
Shepherd's great work is of never-failing interest and value 
to students—indeed, it is indispensable to those who read 
history. 

* * * * 

Disarmament and the Coolidge Conference, by Professor 
Noel Baker (Hogarth Press, 2s.), is calculated to make us all 
think as to whether the security that the British Admiralty 
are seeking to establish is really security at all. *‘ If Great 
Britain will not reduce at sea, who will reduce in the weapons 
in which they happen to be strong ?”’ asks the author. Who 
indeed ? As we have said elsewhere, disarmament or arbitra- 
tion is a choice of risks : we either accept experimental obliga- 
tions under the League, or we choose the gloomy alternatives 
of bankruptcy or annihilation. 

* * * St 

The latest number of the Borzoi handbooks of journalism 
(Knopf, 7s. 6d.) is Mr. Wayne Gard’s Book Reviewing. It 
deals with the subject from the American standpoint, but the 
types of reviews given might be taken as a standard for 
English writers, and the chapter on * What Editors Want ” 
is worthy of careful consideration. 

* * * * 

A Dictionary of Occupational Terms (H.M. Stationery 
Office, £1 1s.) is a delightfully amusing book, although it was 
certainly meant to be of use rather than recreative. Useful it 
will certainly be to those who require a descriptive glossary 
describing occupations in detail : its raison @étre, therefore, is 
fully justified. We shall confine ourselves to drawing atten- 
tion to the entertainment it can give to the general reader. 
We all heard during the War of the man whose profession it 
was to make the pips that adorn our raspberry jam, but 
although this vocation does not appear in this volume, we 
have other and no less curious trades. Looking through a 
single letter of the alphabet we come upon the following :— 
Kieselguhr grinder; Kibblerman; Kentish 
ragdigger ; Guelph Kegmaker; Keyless motioner; Keats 
machine operator; Kitson and Empire light attendant ; 
Kreuz worker; Knocker, flat. How many of our readers 
know these terms ? ‘The answers will be found on page 116). 


Kierminder : 





General Knowledge Competition (see page 1158). 
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The Gorgeous Macaroni 


The Life ci Beau Brummell. By Captain Jesse. New Edition, 
with 20 coloured plates. (The Navarre Society. 24s.) 


Tux son vf a person who has been variously described as 
treasury porter, confectioner, and private secretary, and 
grandson of a gentleman’s gentleman, George Bryan Brummell 
did not seem, at his birth, to hold forth any particular promise 
of one day becoming a Dictator, a Buonaparte of fashion. 
He was as obscure, in his early youth, as was Le Petit Caporal : 
and he died, more tragically, in a pauper lunatic asylum in a 
foreign country—according to the nuns who attended him, 
the most docile patient ever admitted to the sanctuary of Le 
Bon Sauveur, but mad. Nobody had heard of him before that 
day on which he first appeared, like a new comet trailing a wake 
of asteroids and scented airs, in the glittering firmament of 
the Prince Regent’s court: and few remembered him when 
he had gone, a discountenanced beau (that pathetic figure) 
overwhelmed with debts, and already beginning to wilt like a 
late-summer poppy, to his voluntary exile in a dingy Conti- 
nental town. In Caen, it is true, he obtained a consulship, 
indulged in some very pretty affairs of the heart, and was still, 
in his blue coat, velvet collar, and unexcepiionable tie, the Beau 
Undaunted, but unfortunately the consulship was soon after- 
wards abolished and poor Brummell, again unable to pay his 
debts, was ignominiously taken from his bed one May morning 
and thrown into prison. Several months later he was released, 
but his day was over. Who in England cared about his 
misfortunes now ? Some of his late satellites had no doubt 
picked up his choicest oddments of furniture—a mahogany- 
framed cheval dressing-glass, Ten Dozen of Capital Old Port, 
&c.—but that was all. There were always plenty of Beaux 
ready to step into his red-heeled shoes, and royal favourites 
who had quarrelled with their masters must expect such twists 
of fate. 

Yet posterity, looking backward, was not to be blinded to 
perspective by the lace frills, the peccadilloes and mimic 
fripperies of successive luminaries, and those few who remem- 
bered Brummell the Magnificent had only to wait awhile, 
marshal their reminiscences, collect their anecdotes, and 
behold !—their idol was secure for immortality. ‘* The 
vigorous and comprehensive mind, that had the courage morale 
to wear a sky-blue coat, and the tightest of pantaloons, going, 
going, gone !— without leaving one essay on the philosophy of 
dress, or one brochure on whiskers. Alas for the renown of 
such men!” Thus writes the admirable Jesse—in parenthesis, 
was there ever such a biographer as this ? Even Boswell must 
give place to him in literary éclat—but such words are mere 
rhetoric, and the wind is squashed out of them by their writer’s 
vwn handiwork, his monumental book. 

From all that astounding parade of elegants, coxcombs, 
lordly beauties and dandies that gathered nightly round the 
gaming tables of Carlton House, drinking to their own several 
dooms in “ aromatic and luscious alcohol,” Beau Brummell 
had stood out as something almost sublime by comparison, 
and nothing like him was ever seen again. He was the king of 
all the macaronies, and it is largely due to him that so many 
details of their finicking but fascinating world survive to-day : 
Beau Nash, the exquisite “* King of Bath,” with his satins and 
pencilled eyebrows, Beau Hewitt the genius who invented 
**damme,” Beau Fielding with his beautiful profile and host 
of lackeys all in yellow liveries and black-feathered hats, Beau 
Kdgeworth the ** Prince of Puppies” who, according to Steele, 
“tied a very pretty ribbon, with a cross of jewels, to his 
breast,” or the Earl of March, with his muff (** which I like pro- 
digiously, vastly better than if it had been tigré ’’)—these 
court stars were all very well in their particular orbits. They 
were the mirrors of fashion, the male belles, the ornaments. 
But they were not Beaux Brummell. They were the Sir 
Fopling Flutters of the court (not the Earl of March, however) 
each one of whom, in Hotspur’s phrase, ** shone so bright and 
smelt so sweet and talked so like a waiting gentlewoman ”’—a 
troop of charmers : but our beau, if no profound thinker, was 
2 satirist who could use his tongue like a stiletto, and, indeed, 
he won his envied, if not justly enviable notoriety, largely by 
ridiculing others, by his drolleries of speech—in fact, by his 
talk even more than by his elegance, 


Not many will agree with Lord Byron’s estimate of Brummel] 
as one of the three greatest figures of the nineteenth century 
—Napoleon and Byron himself, being the other two—but 
to depict the Beau merely as a strutting peacock, as is fre. 
quently done, is just as grossly to distort the truth. The 
gorgeous macaroni had little in common with the tailors’ 
dummies and lounge lizards of our day: and besides being 
a wit, a talented designer, and, in his light way, a scholar, 
he may even have been something of a poct. 

It is true that the most delightful of the verses self. 
attributed to him, “a trifling but meritorious poetical frag. 
ment,” entitled, The Butterfly’s Funeral, in which we find 
moles, hornets, and grasshoppers engaged in the _ burial 
obsequies, was written merely because the penning of light 
verses happened to be one of the Court rages at the time: 
and it is also true that the verses may not have been 
Brummell’s at all. But this does not detract from their 
merit, and as the admirable Jesse has written, “if he only 
applied them to circumstances to which they refer, he showed 
some feeling, and very good taste.’ He did, and when he 
set his hand to something really individual, the six-leaved 
allegorical screen intended for the Duchess of York, the 
result, as we are told, was in its way a masterpiece: some 
idea of its eccentrie charm may be had from the following 
description of its fifth compartment :— 

“The bear in the fifth compartment is stimulating his 
appetite with a young crocodile: around him are children 
at play, shepherds, the Graces, Venus, and numerous insects 
and shells. Lower down are portraits, of Charles Fox, Necker, 
Sheridan, the Regent Philip of Orleans, and John Kemble. 
Fox has a butterfly near him ; Nelson, Greenwich Hospital ; 
Sheridan, a Cupid carousing on some straw; and Kemble, 
a ladybird on his waistcoat. Round the arm of a man in 
Hessians is a green monkey holding a mask, and another 
monkey is between his legs. There are also likenesses of 
Lucien Buonaparte, the Princess Charlotte, and the Duke of 
Cambridge when a young man ; and a little piece representing 
an old curé de village trying, but in vain, to thread the needle 
of one of his pretty parishioners.”’ Unfortunately, Brummell 
left no explanation of his screen in writing, and much of 
the design, when the gossip of the day had been forgotten, 
was thus left meaningless, without a key. 

Of the great Beau’s conversational brilliance, and the 
thousand and one amusing incidents of his wholly amazing 
life, at Eton, Oxford, the Court, and in France, as recorded 
here by Captain Jesse, it is impossible to give any coherent 
account in a review. His love-affairs were numerous and 
mostly unsatisfactory, as was his marriage. Once he 
attempted an elopement, but with no success, ‘* he and the 
intended Mrs. Brummell being caught at the corner of the 
street, a servant having turned mother’s evidence.” On 
another occasion he explained his failure in a ‘ matrimonial 
speculation’ by declaring that there was nothing else to 
do, since “I discovered that the Lady Mary actually ate 
cabbage !”” He was never at a loss for the retort exculpatory, 

The two volumes of this edition of Beau Brummell’s life 
are finely produced: and they make a superb biographical 
entertainment. For if the man was not a hero, he was, for 
a while, the gayest of all gay dogs—for immortality, the 
arch-type of all gay dogs—which from the reader's point of 
view is something a good deal better. Nor was he unlovable. 
He kept a parrot, and was extremely attached to it. He had 
dog friends, he was kind to mice, and during the most anxious, 
unhappy days in France, he undertook to teach his landlady’s 
daughter English. He was delightfully, daringly impudent, 
as we know from the famous ‘‘ Who’s your fat friend ?”’ 
story, and to the end of his days he never cringed before 
any man, king or gendarme. The moralists may point denun- 
ciatory fingers at him, drivelling in his second childhood 
at Caen; but Brummell, had he been able to answer them, 
would only have laughed. His luck had turned, that was 
all, and if they wanted a reason for that, why, here it was: 
He had given his lucky sixpence, his silver sixpence with a 
hole in it, by mistake to a hackney coachman. 

HAMIsH MACLAREN, 
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What Was the War Like ? 


[By «A MempBer or tre Post-War GENERATION.] 


The Somme. By A. D. Gristwood. 
by H. G. Wells. (Cape. 5s.) 


Introduction 


With an 


No printed words can really convey the actuality of war to 
those who neither saw nor felt anything of it. More especially 
to those who, like the present writer, were born late enough 
into this our century to have passed the War years as school- 
boys, is comprehension very difiicult. There arises in every 
land a post-War generation as ignorant of war’s actuality as 
were the men of August 83rd, 1914. They have a psychology 
of their own. The War is something gigantic and above all 
something which they have missed. In a sense they are 
intensely curious about it. But it is far less important to 
them than to anyone else, since for them it did not change the 
world. The War is a great boundary wall behind them, not 
a dividing line as it is to everyone else. Therefore, perhaps, it 
is especially important that they should study, in so far as it 
is possible, the history of the upheaval. 

They should study not merely the great pageant of political 
and military events, but they should also take samples from 
the actual texture of the War years as they were experienced 
by the rank and file. For this purpose Mr. H. G. Wells 
recommends to us this account of what the Battle of the 
Somme was like to an ordinary participant on the British side. 
Mr. A. D. Gristwood has recorded, in Mr. Wells's words, ** the 
feelings and experiences of the directed undistinguished mul- 
titude, unwilling either to injure or to be injured, caught in 
the machine.” 

Mr. Gristwood cannot make us see what it was like, but he 
gives as good a hint as any writer that we have ever read. As 
Mr. Wells says: ‘* Most of us have the trick of strangling and 
making away with all our more disagreeable memories ; 
instinctively we destroy the record of how miserable we were 
or how afraid we were. Mr. Gristwood has had the relentless 
simplicity to recall things as they were ; he was as nearly dead 
as he could be without dying, and he has smelt the stench of 
his own corruption.” 

Most of Mr. Gristwood’s actual text is simple description. 
He threads into it a slender story of the fortunes of a single 
individual private, probably himself, wounded in a minor 
attack upon the Somme. But most of the text is simple, 
clear and very effective writing, such as the following passage 
on the woodlands of the Somme :— 

“There lay the miscellaneous débris of war—men living, dying 
and dead, friend and foe broken and shattered beyond imagination, 
rifles, clothing, cartridges, fragments of men, photographs of Amy 
and Gretchen, letters, rations, and the last parcel from home. 
Shells hurling more trees upon the general ruin, the dazing con- 
cussion of their explosion, the sickly sweet smell of “ gas,”’ the acrid 
fumes of “‘ H.E.,” hot sunshine mingling with spouts of flying earth 
and smoke, the grim portent of bodies buried a week ago and now 
suffering untimely resurrection, the chatter of machine guns, and 
the shouts and groans of men—such were the woods of the Somme, 
where once primroses bloomed and wild rabbits seampered through 
the bushes.” 

The account of the actual attack in which Everitt (the 
soldier whose fortunes we follow) is wounded is given in detail. 
What impresses one is the dreadful slowness of the whole 
proceedings. When the attack peters out, Everitt is wounded 
while taking cover in No Man's Land. 

“It is a commonplace of war that a man who takes cover during 
an advance will never get up again until the battle is over. Everitt 
lay as flat as the bulging equipment allowed, and almost immediately 
felt horribly afraid. ... The man near him lay exposed on a 
mound of earth, and a body wound made it mmpossible for him to 
roll or crawl to shelter. Twice more he was pipped, and still he did 
not lose consciousness. Moaning and sobbing miserably, with tragic 
futility he called continually for stretcher bearers (as though such 
could live for a moment in the open). ‘ It hurts so, it hurts so,’ he 
kept crying, a child again in his pain, and soon he was praying to 
God and his mother to help him.” 

Another wave of attack passes over them. ‘“ The men 
walked slowly, just as he had done, stumbling forward with a 
sort of dogged hopelessness, wincing and blinking in dread of 
a bullet. As far as he could see, for all their hopelessness there 
was no tendency to give up. It was a miracle that so few 
were hit.” After the attack has died down and night has come 
the wounded are gradually brought in and we are given an 
extremely detailed description of the long complicated journey 


back from No Man’s Land to the front line trench, the crawling 
along it, the finding of the battalion stretcher bearers, the 
weary march to find R.A.M.C.’s stretcher bearers, the field 
dressing station, the advanced horse ambulance, the casualty 
clearing station, the motor ambulance, and finally the train 
to the base. 

Later on Mr. Gristwood gives us a very terrible picture of 
the emotion of fear. Altogether this is a book which anyone 
who was not in the War should read. 


The Social Structure of England 


A Survey of the Social Structure of England and Wales. By 
Carr-Sauaders and D. Carad Jones. (Oxford 
10s.) 


University Press. 
Pernaps the most startling fact that emerges from this book 
is that detection has been steadily falling behind crime in this 
country for the last thirty years. While the number of persons 
(per 100,000 of the population) tried for indictable offences 
fell from an average of 175 for the years 1893-97 to 148 in 
1925, the number of such offences known to the police rose 
from 270 to 293. This may in part reflect an improvement, 
in that fewer crimes may now go 


ltogether undetected, though 
the criminals are not brought to justice. But, as the authors 
point out, there are to-day fewer policemen per head of 
population than there were in 1913. They, too, “ are now 
increasingly employed for administrative duties, especially 
in connexion with the control of traffic, and there are therefore 
proportionately fewer policemen than formerly available to 
detect offenders.” It is the crimes of shop-breaking, larceny, 
and fraud which have chiefly increased. Crimes of violence 
have decreased. 

These are only a few of the interesting facts revealed in a 
book which sets out to survey the whole of our national life 
as far as that can be done through the medium of statistics. 
But the Plain Man is apt to exclaim that “statistics can prove 
anything.’ This is usually because he does not understand 
them and is deeply suspicious of anything which arouses his 
“inferiority complex.” Statistics are only misleading when 
used by the untrained who jump to conclusions not warranted 
by the figures. Statistics when carefully used are the most 
accurate and reliable method of statement devised. They arc 
certainly so used here, though the authors do in one place 
(p. 70) seem to suggest that because social class is not capable 
of statistical statement it has therefore no reality ! 

Fortunaiely, they forget this in the most valuable chapters 
of the book, those on Poverty, Crime, Inborn Qualities, and 
Recruitment of Population. Dealing with the first, they 
point out from an unimpeachable analysis of their figures that 
by far the larger proportion of persons in receipt of Poor Relicf 
on January Ist, 1926, owed their condition to other causes 
than unemployment. “ Part (of this poverty) is due, not to 
unfortunate surroundings or experiences, but to deficient 
inborn equipment.” Inborn equipment, natural inheriiance, 
as a factor in crime has been much and loosely debated. ‘The 
authors are following a cautious and reliable investigator in 
quoting Professor Burt's researches: ‘“* Heredity appears to 
operate, not directly through the operation of a criminal 
disposition as such, but rather indirectly, through such 
constitutional conditions as a dull or defective intelligence.” 
Another little-known investigation is related, an inquiry into 
the occupations previously followed by the inmates of prisons, 
Poor Law institutions, and asylums. ‘“ Generally speaking, 
an occupation with a high frequency of lunatics tends to 
show a high frequency of paupers and criminals, and an 
occupation with a low frequency in any one institution tends 
to show a low frequency in the other institutions.” The 
chapter ends, ‘* May not poor average mental endowment be 
in fact the characteristic which relates poverty, crime and 
lunacy ?” 

Most persons to-day would be prepared to say “ Yes” to 
that question, while still not admitting that inborn qualitics 
play a part in determining the differences between the normal 
members of one social class and those of another. It is hard to 
refute the uniform evidence of the “* intelligence tests ’’ quoted, 
that the children of the “ upper classes” do indeed show 
greater native intelligence than their “ social inferiors.” 
These tests are more reliable (for reasons too long to detail 
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here) than at first appears. But, even granting with the 
authors that superior environment is in part responsible for 
the better performances of the upper-class children, it cannot 
be wholly responsible. The differences revealed by the tests 
are largely differences of innate ability. Moreover, we have 
yet no measuring rod for temperament, which probably more 
than any other quality marks off one man or type from 
another. Character, rather than brains, is responsible for 
success or failure in life. 

Assuming that there is any difference, however small, 
between the innate qualities of the classes, the last chapter on 
* Recruitment of Population ~ shows a serious state of affairs. 
As long ago as 1911 the effective fertility of the upper and 
middle classes was only 168 children per 100 families (still 
fewer among the true professional class) against 268 children 
among unskilled labourers. There are no exactly comparable 
figures from the Census of 1921, but it is clear that the gulf is 
just as large, a fall in the birth-rate of the labourers being 
compensated for by a fall in their death-rate--which is also, 
of course, by so much the less selective. The character of the 
population, as far as innate qualities are concerned, is rapidly 
changing, the proportion of those classes upon which we 
chiefly depend for leadership and intellectual eminence steadily 
diminishing. All such changes are cumulative. The present 
reviewer cannot even agree with the authors that the effective 
fertility of degenerate stocks, at least, is happily lower than 
the normal. There is reliable evidence (apparently not known 
to the authors and too long to be given here) that these stocks 
are increasing more rapidly than the rest of the population, 
of which they already form at least 1 per cent. —probably much 
more, since the Poor Law relieves nearly 4 per cent. 

This highly readable work only lacks an index to make 
it an invaluable reference book, 


A Sheaf of Poetry Books 


By Monk Gibbon. 
20s.) 
Martineau, 


The Branch of Hawthorn Tree. Colour 
Designs by Picart le Doux. (Greyhound Press. 


“ A Score, a Score and Ten.” Poems by G. D. 


(Methuen. 4s. 6d.) 

ee And Other Poems.” By John Mavrogordato. (¢ ‘obden 
Sanderson. 5s.) 

The Holy Wells of Orris and Other Poems. By R. N. D. 
Wilson. (Bodiey Head. 6s.) 

Aucassin and Nicolette and Other Poems. By Anthony 
Crossley. (Christopher. . 5s.) 

Voltaire: A Biographical Fantasy. By Laura Riding. 


(Hogarth Press. 5s.) 
An English Song and other Poems. By A. R. U. (A. RB. 
Ubsdell). (Ingpen. 3s. 6d.) 
Arrer turning over more than a dozen new volumes of verse, 
the best is to say nothing about those which say nothing to 
oneself.. In selecting the residue it would have been unjust 
not to recognize the delicate skill with which Mr. Crossley 
handles Spenser's stanza in retelling the story of Aucassin and 
Nicolette. Keats is his master and every page avows his 
discipleship. Some day Mr. Crossley will Jearn to speak with 
his own voice and one reader at least makes note of his name. 
Mr. R.N. D. Wilson again is in the same stage of development, 
though it is of quite another school; he has learnt mainly 
from Yeats—and rather from the later than the carlier Yeats. 
James Stephens, too, has helped him to adapt the old * Come 
all ye”: 
* T am tired of losing my money, going from place io plac 2. 
When I'd have @ house in Connacht, or maybe in County Clare, 
Where I could be sitting in the firelight and looking on her face ; 
For with my love beside me Td be happy anywhere.” 

Laura Riding goes her own way, and a fantastic way it is, 
in her Voltaire. Meredith would have liked it--and no doubt 
Meredith would have been able to follow her swift leapings : 

“ A dry laugh creaked at the odge of the wind and broke, 
And the wind put it together again with words 
And fastened it to its broomtail 
And loosed it again over France.” 
You can infer the rest from that. 

Mr. Mavrogordato is not at all unlike other people in his 
own lyrics; but his translations from Greek folk song are 
swift and fierce and delightful, and the unrhymed verses go 
singing as well as if they had all the rhymes on the path to 
Parnassus. As for Mr. G. D. Martineau, he works on familiar 
models, he is often crudely imitative of Kipling. but something 


_— 


in him that is fresh and authentic stirs at the name of Sussex, 
and when be gets on to a cricket pitch, up goes his heart, 
At least two of his “ Songs of the Crease” (‘* Will 0’ the 
Wicket” and ‘**The Old Bat”) are sure of survival in antho- 
logies of sport—and quite probably in any anthology that 
likes the voice of sheer enjoyment. 

Mr. Ubsdell again has an old song to sing, the song of the 
HMastern exile looking from “ Streets where caravans come 
straggling From a far land,” back to “London streets at twi- 
light mud splashed and grey,” or nearer home yet, to “ the 
West Country, down Devon way.” Lovers of rivers will value 
and remember his praises of the Dart. 

Lastly, there is Mr. Monk Gibbon, whose book is beautifully 
produced and has very sympathetic colour designs. This 
writer, who began with rhythmic prose poems, has learnt to 
press the whole content of a thought and an emotion into 
words of bewildering simplicity and fewness which move from 
the first line to the last as if by an appointed harmony. He 
does not always accomplish this ; whoever did ? But he has 
done it in * The Cherry Tree.” Here is the beginning of the 
movement : 

“ Trees in the snow, 
Who would know 
Your branches bare 
Will one day grow 
Green buds again 
Lovely with rain 
Where now a ridge 
Of snow has lain?” 
The ilustration of this is perfect. 
And here is another stray verse, torn from its setting :— 
* A penny given to a child 
Can turn « sky of grey to gold. 
‘Two pennies given make his heart 
Leap with the joy of wealth untold.” 
Finally. since the best way to commend a poet is to quote him, 
here is a complete poem : 
* f tell her she is lovely and she laughs, 
Shy laughter eltogether lovely too, 
Knowing perhaps that it was true bofore, 
And, when she laughs, that it is still more true.” 
llow casy it seems to write like that. As easy as to write 
one of the poems of Mr. W. IL. Davies, beside whom Mr. Monk 
Gibbon may already claim a place. 
SrePHEN Gwynn. 


Sport and Travel in the Highlands 
of Tibet 


Sport and Travel in the Highiands of Tibet. By Sir Henry 
Hayden and César Cosson. (Cobden Sanderson. 21s.) 

A Nomad in North America, By Ben Assher. (Holden. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tum book on Tibet, by the eminent geologist and the well- 

known Alpine guide who met their death together on the 

Vinstcraarhorn in 1923, is, on the whole, a disappointing 

one-—a result which is not astonishing when it is realized 

that the former was unable to write of anything geological 

owing to his contract with the Tibetan Government, and 

the latter was precluded from climbing for want of time. 

Sir Henry Hayden shows little appreciation of the light- 
hearted character of the people in the country, or of 
the exquisite delicacy of the tone and colour of its land- 
scape, while, as Cosson’s talents were unused, his contribu- 
tion to the story is but that of a shikari charged with 
the duty of providing the party with meat. The two 
authors were evidently congenial spirits, but their humour 
does not overflow into the narrative, which, therefore, is but 
ua rather monotonous diary of the daily march, and is 
valuable only for its record of their journey over an hitherto 
unexplored portion of Tibet, the region of the great lakes, 
and of the work done during it by Gujjar Singh, the surveyor 
lent to them by the Surveyor-General of India, the result 
of which is the excellent map inserted in the cover. 

The photographs of the newly traversed country and of 
a pageant at Lhasa are the most interesting of its illustra- 
tions, which, unfortunately, do not include one of the most 
important mountain they saw—the great Nyen Chen Thang 
La, which rises over the Tsangpo Valley to the height ol 
23,255 feet. 
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The record of the ** Nomad’s * wanderings through Canada, 
British Columbia, along the Inside Passage to Alaska, through 
the Yukon and down its coast to Seattle, along the Pacific 
seaboard to the Mexican border, thence eastward to Texas, 
Havana, the Florida Keys and up the Atlantic coast to 
Washington, is much more interesting. The author, in a 
‘“* foreword,’’ modestly states that ‘‘ the sketches have no 
claim to a character comprehensive enough for serious 
study,” and are presented in the hope that their light dis- 
ourse will prove of fleeting interest. It is true they do 
not give much material of scientific value, but of pictures 
natural beauties, character sketches, and information on 
the sport to be obtained in the far North-West. Artist, 
sociologist, and sportsman will desire this book for frequent 
reference. 

Entrancing is the description of the Inland Passage from 
Vancouver to Skagway in Alaska, where the approach to 
the Taku glacier discloses ‘* first the pure opal of the glacicr 
waters, stretching for miles towards the inlet’s mouth, the 
frantic, rugged beauty of the encircling mountains, with 
their caps of snow; cascade and waterfall on every side 
decking the face of rock and crag with lines of foaming 
spray: the balmy fragrance of the myrtle-covered slopes : 
and then, to crown the gorgeous spectacle, the great glacier 
yleaming in the sun, casting blue shadows where its rays 
can find no way.” 

The guides in the neighbourhood of the Fraser Valley 
provide him with good stories of their Yankee customers, 
who are for the most part prosperous business men, whose 
great aim it is to return to their native haunts with stories 
of their prowess as hunters. ‘One of these gallant fellows, 
having made a deplorable exhibition of himself before a 
yrizzly, his guide having to interfere and stop the onrush 
of the monster, recovered his on seeing the 
prostrate trophy, and confided in joyous tones to his saviour : 
* Now say, boy! We knows up here it’s Alf Bohun as done 
in that great bearr, but down Texas way, itll be Henry P. 
Jenkins done it, you betcha life.’ ” 

The honesty with which he writes on problems of sociology 
may be gauged by the admission that in Los Angeles he came 
across a distant relation: ‘* This old boy was a descendant of 
a man who came out to America four generations ago, and 
who, as a hotel proprietor in one of the Eastern States, had 
been implicated in some murder case. His descendant 
regarded his career with some pride and no little approbation : 
* You bet the ———’s don’t stop at murder, they all got good 
tempers,’ he declared. ‘* You look you killed one or two 
in your day, you bet.’ He had taken unto himself an Indian 
wife. I met her at his home outside the city; she was 
certainly at least a half-breed and probably an excellent 
housekeeper. So passes the pride of a name.” 

A delightful book, well illustrated. 


composure 


The Anti-Dilettante 


Desussy’s articles for Revue Blanche, Gil Blas, and Musica 
were recently republished in book-form by the Librairie 
Gallimard. Mr. Noel Douglas now presents an English 
translation in an elegant little volume entitled M. Croche, the 
Dilettante Hater (6s. net). The difficult task of translation 
has been well worth while, because it enables a large number 
of English amateur musicians to examine inside evidence, 
which may have been inaccessible hitherto. But let the 
reader be warned against the uncritical use of this evidence. 
Debussy, as a journalist, does not reveal the fastidious, 
highly sensitive mind that we find in Debussy the composer. 
It is surprising to find him falling into the common nationalist 
platitudes (in the article upon Rameau) and into the commoner 
anti-nationalist platitudes (in a chapter on the Prix de Rome), 
The chapters on Massenet, César Franck, and Beethoven 
ean be more profitably debated. M. Croche turns out to be 
a really good hater, but not much of a metaphysician. 

Mr. Dyneley Hussey, who has added a study of Mozart to 
Kegan Paul’s * Masters of Music” series (7s. 6d.), is also 
aun anti-dilettante, but a more convincing one than M. Croche. 
His critical session admits no irrelevant witness, refuses to 
delay over evidence already established (Professor Dent’s, 
fur example, in his book on the operas), is well ordered and 


) 


seemly, and tempers predilection with better judgment. 
Actually, there is little predilection to temper, for Mr. Hussey 
is singularly untouched by passion or anything that may 
deflect the course of his inquiry. ‘I hope that the real 
man I have tried to present will, in the end, prove more 
attractive, because more human, than the plaster bust.” 
This sentence conveys both the nature and the procedure 
of his case. As a whole this book is a notable example 
of fine and close reasoning which attains most highly in 
the chapter on * Figaro.” Basin, MAINE. 


The Trials of the Self-Righteous 


The Fate of the Fenwicks: From th» Correspondence of Mary 

Hayes, 1797 to 1827. By A. F. Weid. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Fenwicks with whom Miss Wedd deals were friends of 
Charles Lamb. ‘ My old friend Ralph Bigod, Esq.’ was the 
John Fenwick alluded to in this collection of the letters of his 
wife and daughter. Mrs. Fenwick did not like her husband, 
and as her letters reveal her character more and more frankly, 
we fecl inclined to excuse him if he did not like her. However, 
even afier she had left him he “ refused to persevere in 
sobriety,” so he must at least have been a weak character, 
and Lamb records that he got himself at one time into the 
* Fleet.’ Mrs. Fenwick, though not amiable, was an able 
and courageous woman. Faced with the necessity of educating 
her son and starting her daughter in the world, she took a 
situation as governess, and with the Godwins and Shelleys at 
her back she was able to command a large salary. She was 
not happy in her work, nor, we should think, were her pupils. 
The girl, we read, was ‘“‘a dull drudge,” the eldest boy the 
personification of dullness and frivolity, the second more 
lively but ** requires unceasing vigilance to keep him in his 
place.” The parents imagined her able “ to impose her mind 
and intellect into every one of these clods” and tacitly refused 
to acknowledge the immense superiority of this intimate 
friend of the * intellectuals ’’ of the period over themselves. 
After a while she threw up the job and went to Barbados, 
where together with her daughter she set up a school. Life 
upon the island a hundred years ago is amusingly and caus- 
tically described in her letters to her intimate friend, Mary 
Hayes. She prospered a little, but desiring to prosper more 
she sold her beloved house and her hated slaves for ** Jess than 
they were worth ” and went to America. 

She gives some vivid pictures of bygone American life. For 
instance, of Newhaven on a Sunday with all ranks of people 
hastening on foot ** to pay their homage to the Deity,” and then 
strolling sedately down “‘ the principal streets which look like 
fine avenues in Windsor Park.” In New York itself modern 
conditions are already foreshadowed. ‘An inconceivable flux 
of strangers” had already begun and the town was growing 
incredibly fast. The inhabitants were not yet used to the new 
conditions and “a species of domestic misery prevails from 
want of servants.” Poor Mrs. Fenwick! She was never very 
happy anywhere, partly by reason of her incurable disagree- 
ableness and partly because she was engaged in the hopeless 
task of ** stemming a torrent of pecuniary difficulties.” Time 
has rendered the recitation of her troubles entertaining. 


Fiction 
The First Story of First Love 


The Pastoral Loves of Daphnis and Chloe. 
the Greek of Longus by George Moore. 
Library. Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Or Longus, who wrought the imperishable pastoral of 

Daphnis and Chloe, there is no biography. Even his name 

is a mere conjecture. He was, perhaps, a Greek sophist, 

who, about the third century (perhaps, again), laid his pure 
chaplet of pine and violet and ivy upon the cold high altar 
of Apollo that not even the great Julian could re-kindle, and 
went his way, a delicate spirit surely, from lovely Lesbos 
to a peace of amaranth and shining waters in Elysium. 

The literature of the Greeks died nobly and gently. Its 
decadence refused the hard and coarse qualities with which 
the arts of other races in their periods of failure have tried 
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to fortify their stance. Plotinism in Alexandria had its 
wings. As for meeker matters, under the branchwork of 
the “bare ruined choirs,’ where Theocritus had sung of 
Sicily, even as surprising autumn flowers grew Greek prose 
romances—late anemones dashed with Syrian purple like 
the chronicle of the delightful Bishop Heliodorus, who pre- 
ferred (let us still believe it) his episcopacy of lovers to his 
Christian see, late fine narcissus like the idyll of Longus, 
still Grecian in its quality. And of all fair young lovers, 
none so shy and eager in their novitiate as Daphnis and 
Chloe, of whom Eros himself desired “to make a mythic 
story.” 

Rome remembered them. Renaissance Italy remembered 
them. Elizabethan England remembered them rather clum- 
sily. Renaissance France remembered them most effectively 
of all; and the gracious Bishop Amyot transfigured them, 
drawing them within the springtide speech of his period as 
within a baptismal mat, so that they seem to pass from the 
yrace of their bright Paganism to the gracility of romantic 
Christendom. ‘ A pious Bishop, who brought to the Babe 
a lovely white shift, a green gown, and a girdle embroidered 
with lilies *°—so Mr. George Moore prettily refers to Amyot 
und the book. But when the eighteenth century fed its 
blasé eyes on the virginal children, they seemed to be driven 
into mannered poses alien to the original. Finally, Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre, out of his throbbing sensibililé, created a 
pair in what he thought their likeness. Alas! This Virginie 
who till death clings to her clothes with the melting dewy 
eyes of a Greuze! What worlds of innocence between her 
shame and young Chloe with her red-gold hair and frank 
white body. 

It is the French appreciation that induces some critics to 
think, like Professor Saintsbury, that the pastoral seems to 
* look forward to Watteau.” The idyll is grave and sincere ; 
the Hellenic note is still strong. A Greek, sad with the 
passing of great ideals and beautiful gods and austere 
bondages to beauty, comforts his heart a little by composing 
x lovely thing, a sea-girt security of inviolable youth and 
friendly gods. There is a pleasure in colour and landscape, 
in wood and wave, the Cave of the Nymphs and the stretches 
of smooth sand, that betrays a new pictorial interest. But 
how subtly is still felt the ancient sense of sculpture! A 
pensive pressure moulds the attitudes of Daphnis, dark as a 
hyacinth, in the old Hellenic way. A still more reverent 
touch brings Chloe beside him in a startling new way. They 
stand together by the crystal pool, lily by lily. They dance 
the story of Pan and Syrinx. They sit together learning 
the double-flute. Daphnis reaches for the * topmost apple 
on the bough ”—Sappho’s apple—to give to his sweetheart. 
The love story of boy and girl has begun its long reign ; and 
the analysis is as kind and sure as the attitudes are delightful. 
Mr. George Moore's translation echoes with fine sympathy 
the accents of this rare piece of late paganism, which suits 
the elaborately simple style of his present period. The 
Introduction is in his most seductive manner; and _ his 
petulance with Paul Louis Courier and his ink-blot is dis- 
tinctly captivating. I dare to feel, however, that the use cf 
homespun words like “ beastie”? and “lassie” breaks the 
limpidity of the vision. The story, after all, has remoteness 
as an element in its beauty. 

We owe a debt to a publisher who allows us to acquire so 
easily a work of so attractive a quality. Hearts may become 
* high-sorrowful and cloyed,” but never was Daphnis left 
with “an aching forehead and a burning tongue.” Still in 
the greenwood those innocent children kiss, and tremble 
together like the dewdrops. For them Love is no cruel god, 
born in the wilderness and suckled by the lioness—as the 
cry goes up from Theoeritus. He is Eros the Shepherd with 
uilded crook gathering beauty to his fold, and silently pro- 
testing against the Syrian monks who were to put a sword 
between the unstained body and the stainless soul. 

RacteL, ANNAND TAYLOR. 

JUST BETWEEN US GIRLS. By Lloyd Mayer. (Double- 
day Page).—This hectic heroine, who talks in capitals (* My 
dear, r m simply WEAK with WOE and could gargle butter- 
milk,’ and so on ad infinitum),is very good fun when we see a 
little of her at a time in the pages of our brilliant contem- 
porary, Life. But a whole bookful is frankly too much. She 
comes to Europe, of course, and is ‘“* necked *’ by a nobleman 
at Naples and decides to “‘ call it a day.’ So did we. 


Current Literature 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1927. Edited by Dr. Osea 
Parkes. (Sampson Low. 42s.)—In these so-called * piping 


days of peace, war-like books or books with war-like nam« 
would appear to have exhausted the interest of the readin; 
public. This can never be said of Jane’ : Fighting Ships 
Kirst produced by the late Mr. Fred T. Jane in 1597, thi 
book has year by year increased in quality of productior 
and accuracy of detail. In the new edition for 1927 we have 
volume of naval facts, photographic and otherwise, whic! 
should make it impossible for any man or woman to b 
ignorant of the shape, size, construction and armament © 


the machines in which live “those who go down to the 
sea.” The failure of the recent Naval Disarmament Con 
ference at Geneva and its consequences, both political an: 


economic, must and should be a matter of moment to every 
thinking person. The present volume with its illustration: 
and descriptions of the new and projected cruisers, over the 
size and number of which the Conference was unable to agrec 
is therefore of special interest. The numerous photograph 
aie excellent both in reproduction and detail, and the new 
method of shading the silhouettes is a distinct improvement. 
The reading matter is, as in the past, clear and concise. Alto- 
gether Dr. Oscar Parkes and Mr. Francis McMurtrie, the 
present editors, are to be congratulated on the thoroughness 
with which they have performed their task, and also for the 
modest cost of such a comprehensive book. 


TRENCHER AND KENNEL: SOME FAMOUS YORK- 
SHIRE PACKS. By Charles Simpson, R.I. (The Bodley 
Head. 42s.)—-This is not the first feast that Mr. Simpson 
has served to the hunting community, and no one is 
likely to quarrel with the fare provided. Every available 
source of information has been carefully examined (a 
bibliography is appended) and the letterpress is full of 
interesting allusions to custom and history. But the 
illustrations must be the principal appeal in any volume by 
Mr. Simpson. Always delicate in his lights and shades, he is 


in his element in dim half-lights, such as “ Sunset on thx 
Wolds,” and in frosty twilight landscapes, such as “* An 


Evening Draw : Fox Hill.” The mounted figures are conven- 
tional and dull, but the backgrounds are peculiarly rich and 
give a great effect of space. The book is beautifully produced ; 
and every Yorkshireman, whether he hunts or no, should 
possess it as a fascinating commentary on his county. 


CHRISTIAN MORALS. By Sir Thomas Browne. Edited 
by S. C. Roberts. (C ambridge U niversity Press. 6s.) 
The pamphlet of religious maxims and considerations which 
is here reprinted does not give us Sir Thomas Browne at his 
roundest or most fanciful : he needs a larger field and a longer 
breath for his most impressive effects. But we find an occa: 
sional richness of phrasing that recalis his bigger works, ani 
there is at least one very pleasing piece of fancy. He is mep- 
tioning the limitations that history suffers, since historias 
cannot see with their own eyes events of past ages, and mus! 
take second-hand accounts of them ; and he declares that tl» 
only times of real historians were when Adam could tal 
through the day to Methuselah, and Methuselah toNoah. \& 
S. C. Roberts has done a considerable service in trackin 
down the allusions’ in the text ; for Sir Thomas Browne wa 
one of our most allusive writers, with a natural appetite fo 
queer learning. It is the first time the pamphlet has bea 
reprinted apart from Browne's other writings ; and Mr. Robert 
has made use of Johnson's life of Browne for a preface. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tue prize of one guinea, which the Editor offers each wed 
for the best thirteen general knowledge questions, has bec 
awarded this week to Miss Gertrude E. Kebbel! for tle 
following questions on Dickens :— 


Dickens Questions 


1. Who lived at Goswell Street ? 
2. Who was kept in an egg-box when an infant ? 
3. Who wished to live entirely surrounded by cows and china‘ 
4. What would make a tom cat talk French grammar ? 
5. Who sometimes signed himself ‘* Afternoon ”’ ? 
6. How did Mr. Mantle change his name ? 
7. In what languages did the Misses Norris sing their songs ? 
8. Who found comfort in Miss Pecksnifi’s nose ? 
9. In which book is old Glubb mentioned ? 
10. Who chewed tobacco and watercress at the same time ” 
11. What Bank had orange trees in boxes in its courtyard ? 
12. Who said there are strings in the human heart that had be@ 
not be vibrated ? 
13. Who rede a pony named Stubbs ? 


Answers will be found on page 1160. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Past Year 


Tue year 1927 may be said to have been characterized 
by slow, but steady, recuperation from the effects of the 
industrial crisis of the preceding year, a crisis, of course, 
which was aggravated by the fact that we are still under 
the influence of the after-effects of the Great War. The 
difficulty in fairly appraising the significance of 
the developments during the past year lies in the fact 
that artificial as well as natural influences have operated ; 
and because it is impossible to make any intelligent 
forecast of the coming year without comprehending the 
significance of the forces during the past year, I propose 
to make a few comments on some of its outstanding 
features, first because it is possible to do so rather more 
intelligently when looking back upon them than at the 
time of their occurrence, and second, because they form 
a necessary introduction to next week’s consideration 
of the outlook for 1928. I know that, properly speaking, 
one should be giving the forecast for 1928 before 1927 
has closed, but it is of set purpose that I am refraining 
from that procedure, so as to escape somewhat, if possible, 
from the atmosphere of ultra-optimism which usually 
characterizes the closing days of a year. 
FAVOURABLE FEATURES. 

A superficial examination of some of the features of 
the past year might, I think, easily lead to the conclusion 
that economic developments during 1927 have been 
more favourable than is actually the case. If, for 
example, one records such facts as money rates having 
been rather easier during the year, securities having 
risen extensively, the Bank of England’s holding of 
gold having increased on balance during the year, the 
British pound having greatly appreciated in terms 
of American currency, and Continental currencies having 
been steadier, it might well be supposed that the year had 
been not only a prosperous one but one in which economic 
strength had been displayed. 

Less FavouraB.eE Ponts. 

So far, however, from this having been the case, the 
Trade Returns have been persistently unfavourable, 
showing a great increase of imports over exports, so 
that for the first eleven months of the year the visible 
adverse trade balance was £351,000,000, or even worse 
than the adverse balance for the year 1925. Comparison 
with 1926 is, of course, useless owing to the coal stoppage 
in that year. The figures of unemployment, too, although 
showing a slight improvement compared with a year 
ago, have testified to the general depression in our key 
industries, and further evidence of that fact has also 
been furnished in the industrial reports of leading concerns 
and in the financial results of English railways for the 
first half of the year. Nor has there been any improve- 
ment in the state of the National Accounts, the last 
Budget showing for the financial year 1926-27 a large 
deficit, while increased taxation was only saved by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer drawing heavily 
upon certain sources of revenue which cannot be tapped 
a second time. 

POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL Factors. 

Of the two main factors which frequently affect 
economic developments, namely, politics and monetary 
conditions, it is the latter which have been most con- 
spicuous during the year which is now closing. Political 
events such as the outbreak in China, the international 
questions which have been discussed at Geneva and the 
severance of diplomatic relations between this country 
and Soviet Russia have all had their influence, but 
it has been small compared with that expressed by the 
enormous extent of American loans abroad and 
the co-operation between the great Central Banks 
which has, indeed, been one of the outstanding 
features of the year. Probably few investors or 
speculative investors in the ranks of the ordinary public, 
realize how materially the course of Stock Exchange 
prices during the year might have been altered but 
for this co-operation between the Central Banks, and 
because the influence is one which must necessarily 
affect the outlook for 1928, I will very briefly, and as 


simply as possible, explain the nature of this co-operation. 
At the beginning of the year it soon became evident that 
our Money Market had still to withstand the after-effects 
of the coal stoppage, and in the early part of the year 
when the American and other exchanges should have 
been moving in our favour the tendency was adverse. 
By the month of April, however, conditions had begun 
to improve a little, and the Bank Rate was lowered from 
5 to 4} per cent. Moreover, conditions suggested the 
likelihood of a further reduction to 4 per cent. Within 
a week or two, however, the outlook was completely 
changed by developments connected with French financial 
policy. It was discovered that, partly in connexion 
with the tactics pursued by the Poincaré Ministry in 
the latter part of 1926, and partly in connexion with 
foreign speculations in the france, the Bank of France 
had become the holders of enormous foreign balances. 
So large were those balances in this country that the 
Bank of France unexpectedly decided to repay to the 
Bank of England an amount of £33,000,000, whereas 
such repayment was to have been spread over a few 
years. Not only, however, was this repayment made, 
but it was soon discovered that the Bank of France 
still had huge balances both here and in New York, 
and was disposed to make purchases of gold irrespective 
of the position of the exchange. The position was, in 
fact, an extraordinary one, for by reason of such purchases 
of gold made possible by the balances in question it 
was quite conceivable that the Bank of France might 
seriously disturb monetary conditions both in New 
York and in London, notwithstanding the fact that 
both to the United States and this country France was 
enormously indebted in connexion with War obligations. 
The most serious point of all, however, was that in 
making such gold purchases, the French authorities 
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were acting contrary to all the usages of the Gold 
Standard countries, and their policy, if persisted in, 
was likely to occasion a veritable war in Bank Rates 
and a kind of wholly unnecessary scramble for gold. 

A Fareru.L CONFERENCE. 


In the very early summer a Conference was held in 
New York between the Governor of the Federal Reserve 


Bank in that city, the Deputy Governor of the Bank of 


France and the Governors of the Bank of England and 
the Reichsbank, and there is little doubt that at the 
Conference im question a policy of co-operation was 
decided upon in order to prevent these unnecessary 
disturbances in the international Money Markets. Shortly 
after the Conference the official rate of discount in Americ: 
was lowered, and the effect for the remainder of the year 
was to make the London money rate slightly above New 
York, a circumstance which had a powerful effect upon 
international monetary developments for the remainder 
of the year. The hoped-for reduction in our Bank Rate 
to 4 per cent. did not materialize, but, on the other hand, 
any advance over 4} per cent. was prevented, and the 
average Bank Rate for the year was slightly below the 
level of 1926. Moreover, steadiness was imparted also 
to other financial centres, and confidence with regard to 
the course of money rates had a stimulating influence 
upon the Stock Exchange. 
AMERICAN LOANS. 

We are now in a better position to determine the precise 
significance which is to be attached to the leading feature 
of the year, namely, the rise in the value of the British 
pound when measured in American currency. The 
‘asier tendency in money rates in New York already 
referred to naturally raised the price of investment 
securities in the United States, and that fact, in its turn, 
stimulated the demand on the part of the American inves- 
tor for foreign securities giving a higher yield of interest 
than Home securities. Consequently, we find that in 
1927 the United States is estimated to have lent to foreign 
countries and to Europe fully £300,000,000 as compared 


with about £260,000,000 in 1926, and £180,000,000 in 


1925. In addition the higher money rates in Lombard 
Street compared with New York caused a good deal 
of money which would otherwise have been on deposit 
in New York to be placed here. In other words, the main 
key to the improvement in sterling is to be found not so 
much in changed conditions here as in the nature of 
America’s activities and the huge sums lent abroad. 
Those activities, however, it must be remembered, while 
strengthening sterling at the moment, give to America 
an enormous reserve control over the exchanges when 
America is receiving the interest on loans, which over 
three years have exceeded £700,000,000, 
Rise IN SECURITIES. 

The improvement in securities has undoubtedly been 
one of the outstanding features of the year, and the main 
‘ause is, | think, to be found in the fact that the small 
improvement in trade at the end of the year was not 
sullicient to have any disturbing effect upon the Money 
Market, while investment stocks have been helped by the 
rather easier money rates, the greater stability of the 
foreign exchanges and the inflow of foreign capital. 
The more speculative departments have undoubtedly been 
affected by the high taxation provoking the desire on the 
part of the public to obtain, if possible, capital apprecia- 
tion (which cannot be taxed) rather than fixed incomes 
which must be revealed to the Inland Revenue authorities. 
It is only fair to recognize, however, that the prosperity 
of some of the new industries such as Artificial Silk shares, 
and the prosperity of concerns like the Gramophone 
companies and the big Tobacco groups, also stimulated 
speculation in the industrial groups, while towards the 
end of the year there was some disposition to acquire 
stocks of the key industries on hopes of a revival of 
prosperity in the New Year. Some measure of the general 
upward tendency of securities as a whole during the vear 
may be gathered from the fact that the 365 representative 
stocks selected by the Bankers’ Magazine show an 
appreciation for the year of no less than £269,000,000, or 
just over 4 per cent. 

How far this upward tendency in securities and the 
other favourable developments to which I have yery 


briefly referred may be regarded as heralding industri: 
and financial prosperity in the New Year will be considere 
in these columns next week. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Note 
Tut New GovernMENT LOAN. 

WuitLeE there is every probability of speculative markets- 
and for that matter, Home Railway stocks, too— finishin, 
up the year with a cheerful appearance owing to optimisn 
with regard to 1928, it looks as though attention during thy 
closing ‘days of the year would be largely concentrated upoi 
the new Government Loan, of which particulars appeares 
just before Christmas. The Loan is in the form of 5 per cent 
Treasury Bonds, issued at the price of 101, and the maximun 
life of the bond is seven years, the Government, however 
having the right to redeem in February, 1933, at par. Holder 
of bonds maturing in September next are offered conversior 
into the new Loan on attractive terms, but cash subscription 
at the price named are also invited and I should expect a gooc 
response to be made. Assuming the bonds to run for thei 
full period, the yield is about £4 16s. 6d., allowing for redemp 
tion, or, if redeemed earlier, just over 4} per cent. This 
of course, allows for the redemption at par, but all the whil 
the bonds will have what is called a “ running ”’ yield of jus 
under 5 per cent. The attractiveness of the issue is greatly 
increased by the fact that while the bonds themselves ar 
short-dated, they curry an option for the next two year 
between certain dates in July to convert into the 4 per cent 
Consolidated Loan. Holdings surrendered during the perioc 
July 16th to July 31st next year will receive £117 in Consoli 
dated Loan for each £100 nominal of 5 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds, while a year later they will receive £114 10s. of Consoli 
dated Loan for each £100 nominal of 5 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds. a. WE, 





Answers to Dickens Questions 

1. Mr. Pickwick, Pickwick Papers. 2. Mr. Bounderby, Hare 
Times. 3. Mrs. Skewton, Dombey and Scn.———4. The sight o 
Miss Price tossing her head, Nicholas Nickleby.——5. Mr. Magnus 
Pickwick Papers.——6. Into Mantalini, Nicholas Nickleby.——7 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swiss, Marti 
Chuzzlewit——8. Mr. Moddle, Martin Chuzzlewit.——9. Dombe. 
end Son.——10. Quilp, Old Curiosity Shop. 11. Tellson’s, ii 
Paris, Tale of Two Cities. ——-12. Mr. Tappertit, Barnaby Rudge.—— 
13. Esther Summerson, Bleak House. 





Answers to questions asked in review of A Dictionary 6 
Occupational Terms, on p. 1153 :— 

A Kierminder is in charge of kiers or vats in which cloth is boile 
in an alkaline solution. A Kieselguhr grinder feeds by hand : 
hopper of absorbent infusorial earth in which nitro-glycerine i 
mixed to make dynamite. A Kibblerman is one who feeds oil cak 
into a machine. A Kentish ragdigger blasts and hews stone fo 
removal to a railway siding. A Guelph Kegmaker makes cylindrica 
wooden vessels out of two or three layers of veneer. A Keyles 
motioner screws works of keyless watches on to their movement 
A Keats machine operator is a sewing machinist. A Kitson an 

empire light attendar:t is a station lamp lad. A Kreuz worker is 
diamond polisher. A Knocker (flat) shakes powdered flint fron 
between flat articles of china ware. 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


THE “ LIVELY PEGGY *, Chapters XIII—XV. By Stanley J. Weyman 
TUE POLITICAL NOVEL by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, F.R.S. 
“WHEN WE TWO PARTED”": A Byron Mystery Re-solved. 


By John Go 

THIEVES: A Short Story R. ke. Linklater 
REMINISCENCES OF A WARROW MASTER: P By C . P. Mayo. 
GENTLEMEN ADVENTURERS: A Poem. By Besiris Brice 
LSDRAELON. By Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.i. 
GLENCOE: A_ Pve By H. 
SOME THAC KERAY ORIGINALS. Il, JAMES BINNIE. 

By P. R. Krishnaswami, M.A. 


COLONEL ASPINALL'S MASTERPIECE: "A Short Story. 


y Cecil Binney. 

f Mao WHICH IS HAPPENING. By H. E. O’Toole. 
Y¥. LORD VIRGIL. , By F. McEachran. 
REPU TATIONS: TEN YEARS APTER. IV. PETAIN: 


io ITARY 
ECONOMIST. THE BLEND OF FABIUS AND CARN( 
LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 53. 


By Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 
LONDON : ea MURRAY. 


s > A a . . 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingswa, 

DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog. 
JANUARY 2nd, a and 4th. NOAH BEERY in ** THE TRUMPET 
CALL"; * WITH CHERRY KEARTON IN THE JUNGLE,” 
accompanied with an interesting Talk by Cherry Kearton himself. 

JANUARY Sth, Oth and 7th. FLORENCE VIDOR and CLIVE 
BROOK in * AFRAID TO LOVE"; BETTY COMPSON in 
** THE LADY BIRD,” &c. Also CEREDIG JONES, Hass-Baritone. 
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